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DISCOURSE XIV. 


Her introduction to the world. 


Think, Mary, we have gone thro? 

all that is neceſſary to conſider, with 
regard to the future ſtate : Heaven grant 
thou mayſt profit by my diſcourſe ! Let 
me now lead thee into ſome knowledge of 
this world. Thou haſt experienced ſo 
much tenderneſs under, my humble roof, 
thou wilt think thy treatment the harſher 
any where elſe: but fear not; rather 
ſuſpect that an exceſs of kindneſs may 


make thee proud, or lead thee into ſome 


other ſnare, than be diſcomfited, if ſome 
things ſhould be diſpleaſing to thee. Ab- 


ſtain from evil, and all will be well. 


Bleſſed are thoſe who do not raiſe their 
expectations above meaſure z; for they 
ſhall not be diſappointed, not rendered 
wretched, from their miſtake and ig- 
norance of the world. I will tell thee 

Vo. II. 8 how 
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how to guard againſt the evils and miſe- 
ries which lurk in ſecret, as well as thoſe 
that appear with their faces uncovered ; 
and it is no leſs neceſſary to watch the 
enemy which lies in ambuſh in thine own 
boſam, and guard thyſelf againſt thy 
paſſions, 


| Paſſions in general, 

It is obvious that virtue is acquired by 
the improvement of our reaſon, but paſi- 
on has its foundation in nature, and is a 
kind of fever in the mind, which ever 
leaves us weaker than it found us. Ob- 
ſerve how much ſuperior thoſe are, who 
command their paſſions, to ſuch as are 
hurried away by every guſt of pride, or 
fooliſh deſire of the heart. Paſſion is apt 
to make them fools, who otherwiſe are 
not ſo : Thoſe who overcome it, conquer 
their greateſt enemy. Our reaſon is ſo 
blended with our affections, that the wiſeſt 
ſometimes cheat themſelves into a belief 
that they are acting from the pure dictates 

r e 
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of their reaſon, When their paſſions have 
really the greateſt ſhare : and thou wilt 
find wherein it is that mankind uſually 
act from paſſion, more than from reaſon : 
but let us once be ſenſible of this, and con- 
ſider our paſſions as our ſervants, and not 


our maſters; and the evil! is more than 
half cured. 


Hush. 

Of all the diſtinctions in the world, the 
greateſt is between the wiſe- man and the 
fool: and this is marked out by one, 
whom we all acknowledge to deſerve the 
name of a wiſe man: he ſays that the 
fool lifreth up his voice with * 
but the wife man ſcarce ſmileth a li 
And thou wilt aſſuredly find, that — 
fools he is generally the greateſt, who 
makes the moſt noiſe, and thinks he 
knows moſt; as among the viſe, the moſt 
knowing are generally the leaſt exalted in 
their own conceit. I remember to have 
heard my maſter remark, < that the- wiſe 

82 learn 
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learn more by the fooliſh, than the fool- 
iſh by the wiſe ; for the wiſe man ſees the 
weakneſs of the fooliſh, and avoids it; but 
the fooliſh ſee not bis virtues to imitate 
them.” We may conclude that the 
leſs wit any one has, the leſs he will diſ- 
cover his wants. The patron of wif- 
dom tells us, “not to ſpeak in the ears 
of a fool, as it is caſting pearls before a 
ſwine, for he will deſpiſe the wiſdom» of 
thy words.” 

Fools are generally painted laughing: 
when thou perceiveſt in whoſe com- 
pany. thou art, give no unneceſſary pro- 
vocation to a fool, becauſe for the very 
reaſon that he is a fool, he may be very 
dangerous: any hazard however is better, 
than to take part in his profane. Jeſt, or 
indecent behaviour. 


Experience. 
The proverb ſays, that a man that is 
warned is half armed. Experience is the 


beſt guide; but it will not always avail; 
i far 
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«for the events of life do not always cor- 
reſpond with each other.” Thou, who 
art yet unacquainted with the world, 
ſhouldſt remember, how much better it is 


to learn from other peoples misfortunes, . 
to which thou art not acceffary, than from 


thy own, to which thou art. Happy he 


who finds out his follies in his youth ! 
It is alſo ſaid, that. “experience may 
teach a fool.“ It certainly will, in time, 
reconcile us to all events; for there is no- 
thing ſo wonderful, as that men who have 
lived long, ſhould wonder at any thing.— 
When events which are ae to thee, come 
to paſs; obſerve, as well as thou can't, 
from what cauſes they proceed; and thou 
wilt generally find, that the tree which 
brings forth bad fruit, is corrupt; and 
learn by thy obſervation, how to avoid the 
cauſe of the miſchief, as well as the mile: 
chief itſelf. 


j | 

Nothing is more natural to youth, than: 
im patience, in haſtening the events of 
el things,, 
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things, or not attending to good councils 
Their inexperience flatters them into a be- 
lief, that every thing ought to be accord- 
ing to their will, They forget the pro- 
verb, that che faireſt way about is the 
neareſt way home; and are often in ſo 
great a hurry as to defeat their own pur- 
poſe. They do not accommodate their 
minds to others, as virtue requires, or 
neceſſity allows; and yet they flatter them- 
ſelves that others will be obedient to them. 
Theſe are a few of the faults to which 
youth is ſubject. e 

It is ſaid that © haſty men never want 
| woe,” and it is moſt true, that impa- 
tience often involves them in quarrels 
and great difficulties. I charge thee, 
Maxy, to love patzence : it is the natural 
offspring of reaſon and experience. Car- 
ry theſe truths ſtored in thy mind. 
„A patient man will bear far a time, 
and afterward joy ſhall ſpring up un- 
to him. He will hide his words for a 
time; and the lips of many ſhall de- 
clare his wiſdom. The ſinner ſhalt not 
« TC : El 
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eſcape with his ſpoils; and the patience _— 
of the godly ſhall not be in vain.” 

The wiſe man goes on to inſtruct us 
thus, © Be not aſhamed to inform the un- 
2wiſe and fookſh, and the extreme aged, that 
contendeth with thoſe that are young; 
thus ſhalt thou be truly learned and ap- 
proved of all men living.” Hear firſt, 
and then give anſwer. Inſtruct, or com- 
paſſionate others. Thoſe who lack un- 
derſtanding, always ſhew it, by want of 
patience. Theſe, my daughter, are the 
ſentiments given in this caſe, by, the wiſeſt 
man, except one, who ever appeared on 
the earth; and the experience of above 
two thouſand years, has conſirmed the 
matter. Thou ſhouldſt alſo conſider that 
providence hath placed thee in a ſtate and 
condition of life, wherein it is impoſſible 
to live without a large portion of pati- 
ence. 


Probity in ſervice. 
Thy firſt thought ſhould be, not.to put 
thy maſter or miſtreſs to an unneceſſary ex- 
| pence z 
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pence ; yet nothing can be a greater temp- 
tation to this, than the very reaſon that: 
makes moſt againſt it ; namely, the care- 
leſſneſs or ignorance of a maſter or miſ- 
treſs, which renders them ſubject w be; 
come a prey. 

Before I proceed to give thee my 
thoughts, as they regard thy conduct and 
behaviour in a family, and towards thy 
miſtreſs in particular, let me charge thee 
to be ſtrictly on thy guard, to take no- 
advantage, or do any thing unjuſtif able, 
becauſe thou mayeſt perhaps be able to do 
it, and not be diſcovered. Fraud in this 
caſe would be an aggravation of guilt; a 
cruelty added to injuſtice; and treachery 
to infidility.. © TEE 

There are ſome families who know: 
well their income and expence, and yet- 
are hurried on by cuſtom and habit, to live 
in perpetual diſtreſs, for want of the means 
of ſuch a ſupply, as is neceſſary to put 
them on a level with thoſe who are cheir 
moſt conſtant companions, 


Little. 
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Little doſt thou know of the anxiety 
which attends the condition of many a 
maſter and miſtreſs, to ſupport their rank, 
in the maintainance of their ſervants : 
Thou wouldſt not envy them, if thou 
couldſt ſee their hearts. As a faithful 
ſervant, rejoice to ſee thy miltreſs pru- 
dent, tho” thou couldſt benefit much by 
her being extravagant. 

Thou wouldſt be aſtoniſhed, Man v. 
if I was to relate to thee a quarter part of 
what I know, in relation to the devaſtation 
of people's fortunes, in keeping more 
ſervants than they can afford; or by 
leaving things ney to their manage- 
ment. 

If thou. ſhouldſt become an upper ſer- 
vant, or act in any capacity of truſt, be 
equally juſt and exa, only that which 
«1s honeſtly got, is gain.” Look 
upon every penny of thy miſtreſs's mo-. 
ney to be ſacred; and touch not a 
farthing for thine own uſe, though thou 
ſhouldſt mean to replace it, Set down, 
what: 


- Fon 
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what thou receiveſt immediately on the 
pot; and commit to writing what thou 
art paying, even before the money is 
out of thine hand. Do not truſt thy | 
memory, as ſome do, leſt thou ſhouldſt 
loſe thy money, or charge at random. 

Enquire of thoſe who can teach thee 
the beſt and exacteſt method in accounts. 
Method is of ſuch importance, in ac- 
counts, that it ſtands next 1n rank, to the- 
fairneſs and juſtneſs of them : and the more 
plain and eaſy theſe are to be read and 
underſtood, the more wilt thou be recom- 
mended to greater truſt, and. acquit thy- 
felf with the more honor. 

Carry this in thy mind, that as good' 
maſters and miſtreſſes generally make good 
ſervants, ſo good ſervants notonly preſerve 
the tranquility of families, but frequently 
are the means of ſaving them from ruin. 

The uſe and abuſe of the tongue. 

Experience, patience, and probity, na- 

turally lead to the government of the 
She lt tongue; 
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tongue; indeed this ſeems to be a branch 


of patience, for unſeemly words are a great 
proof of the want of it. We have a com- 
mon ſaying of thoſe who ſpeak fooliſhly, 
that “ 4 fool's bolt is ſoon ſbot, and of 
thoſe who are on their guard, little ſaid 
is ſoon mended” With relation to the vice 
of evil ſpeaking © who hath glaſs windows 
of his own, muſt take heed how he throws 
ſtones at his neighbor's houſe.” Inreſpect 


to the purity of the mind, as expreſſed by 


ſpeech, evil which cometh out of thy 
mouth flieth into thy boſom.” The laſtſeems 
to contain admirable inſtruction, to conſi- 
der ourſelves as accountable to heaven for 
all our words. In the prudential govern- 
ment of the tongue, it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that © neareſt the heart, neareſt the 
mouth,” and “ wide ears and a ſhort 
tongue.” We have wo ears, and but one 
tongue, as if providence meant that we 
ſhould hear much, and ſpeak little. As to 
levity in ſpecch, and heedleſs promiſes, we 

are 
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are told that © many words will not fill a 
buſhel.” | 

The beſt way to improve in knowledge 
and virtue is to conſider, that to uſe 
good words, is but an eaſy obligation; 
but not to ſpeak ill, requires only our 
filence, which coſt us nothing. The 
tongue is the inſtrument of the greateſt 
good, or the greateſt evil: But altho* much 
evil comes by ſpeech, yet when it is right 
to ſpeak, it is wrong to hold our tongue. 
The neceſſity of conſidering what is fit 
to be ſpoken, and to whom. it is fit to 
ſpeak, remains in the ſame force. Thou 
wilt not live long in the world, before 
thou obſerveſt, that it is the talent of the 
half witted to talk much, and ſay nothing, 
but- what had better have not been ſaid. 
« He that talks all he knows, will talk 
more than he knows, and great talkers diſ- 
charge too quick to take aim; whereas 
modeſty in diſcourſe, gives a luſtre to truth, 
and an excuſe for error; but thuſe can 
never ſpeak well, who nev-r hold their 
tongue.“ 
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not ſpeak before thou thinkeſt. 


There is one wholeſome rule neceſſary - 
in the conduct of thy life, in order to hve 
peaceably, and with reputation and virtue, 
e never conſtrue that in earneſt which 


may be conſidered as ſpoken in jeſt, and be 
careful, not to ſay that in jeſt which may 
be conſtrued in earneſt.” It is a proverb, 
that © many a true word has been 
{ſpoken in jeſt :” But whether it be jeſt or 


earneſt, people conceited of their wit, 


uſually ſay what they think is br ght and 


ſhining, let it coſt them or their neigh- 


bor ever fo dear. © Conhne thy tongue, 
leſt it confine thee. ... There is a time 
when nothing, a time when ſomething, : 
but zo lime when all things are to be 
ſpoken, The heart of a feel is in his 
mouth, but the tongue of the <vi/e is in 


his heart. Life and death are in the pow- 
er of the tongue :” Therefore take heed, 
my daughter, of whom, and to whom, 
thou ſpeakeſt. , 

Vol. II, y The 


Always think before thou ſpeakeſt, and 


... 
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The fondneſs which moſt people have, 
of hearing themſelves ſpeak, and of en- 
tertaining each other, often prompts them 
to ſupply the defect of memory by inventi- 

on; ] do not mean premeditated falſhood, 


i but that in a flow of ſpirits they make their 
2 ſtory good at all events. Theſe are worſe 
1% than thoſe tedious ſtory- tellers, who tire us 
with unneceſſary circumſtances. Moſt peo- 
ple who attempt to tell ſtories, are apt 
to tell them too often, eſpecially as they 
grow old; but © a tale out of ſeaſon, is as 
muſic in mourning z* and many a good 
7 ſtory ill told, appears as a bad one. All men 
* are fools in a greater or leſs degree: tho? 
| ſome are wiſe, compared to others, and 
the tongue 1s the touch-ſtone of wiſdom. 
Above all, let me caution thee never to 


cloſe thine eyes in ſleep without recollect- 
Jing whether thou haſt not ſaid ſomething 
wicked or fooliſh, too much, or perchance 
", too little in the day paſt. Repent with 
1 ſhame and ſorrow, *till thy repentance 
5 1 makes 
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makes thee wiſer, and thou ceaſe to 
tranſgreſs. There are ſome ſo unguard- 
ed and liberal of ſpeech, and indulge 
their reſentments ſo much, that their whole 
life becomes a ſcene of folly, or guilt; 
and ſome who are ſo callous, they know 
not when they offend. 

What I now tell thee is applicable to 
every part of life; and thou art to con- 
fider this caution as one of thoſe guards, 
that is to watch and keep peace in a fa- 
mily. Nothing creates variance ſo much 
as evil tongues ; and thy ſex and youth 
make it more particularly incumbent on 
thee, not to indulge thy ſelf in much talk- 
ing: it cannot be reconciled to modeſty ; 
and it opens ſuch a field for familiarity, 
particularly among ſervants, as is apt to 
breed hatred and contempt, or love out of 
ſeaſon, Thou mayſt obſerve, that people 
of no education, whoſe parents might be 
leſs happy than thy mother and myſelf, 
and ſuch as have not received ſo much in- 
ſtruction as I have given thee, are ſo much 

"3 the 
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the leſs reſerved in the decency and mo- 
deſty of their diſcourſe. 

Obſerve the difference between the re- 
ferve, which ariſes from pride, and that 
which flows from modeſty ; that whilſt 
thou maintaineſt thy reputation, thou 
 zraayeſt purchaſe eſteem, rather than ex- 
pole thyſelf to the imputation of being 
high minded above thy condition. 

Conſider alſo thy particular ſituation 
towards thy miſtreſs, and conſult her 
humor, Her ſuperior ſtation will natu- 
rally lead her to expect a degree of ho- 
mage from thee: and that thou ſnouldſt 
not ſpeak but when thou art ſpoken to, 
and then be as ready as thou canſt with 
thy anſwer. If her regard for thee ſhould 
incline her ſometimes to ſpeak famiharly, 
never forget ſhe is thy miſtreſs. If ſhe 
ſhould occaſionally conſider thee as her 
humble friend, and companion, thy taſk 
will become the more difficult. If thou 
ſpeakeſt boldly, it may be conſidered as 
impertinence; and if thou flattereſt her, 


as 
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as is the cuſtom of female ſervants in ſuch 
circumſtances, ſhe being a woman of 
underſtanding, will look upon thee with 
contempt. In common life, we, who from 
birth and education, have no view beyond 
ſervitude, are apt to grow uſeleſs if not 
impertinent, if we meet much indulgence, 
unleſs we have wit enough to make a. 
proper uſe of it. 

If thy miſtreſs ſhould demand thy opi- 
nion of a matter thou doſt not underſtand; 
to excuſe thyſelf as being ignorant, is ſuf- 
ficient; but if thou art acquainted with it, 
relate the facts, rather than give thy opini- 
on of them, and leave her to form a judg- 
ment, declaring, in the moſt ſubmiſſive 
terms, how much more able ſhe is to 
judge, than thyſelf. This thou may'ſt 
do without the leaſt violation of truth; 
for in all human probability, it will be 
the caſe and this will pleaſe her: but 
remember to expreſs thyſelf in as few, not 
in as mam words as poſſible. I have ſaid, 

1 4 the 
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the more on this ſubject, not only with a 
view to teach thee how to behave in ge- 
neral, but as happineſs in ſervice de- 
pends ſo much on the government of the 


| tongue. 


Truth and falbood.. 
Fi rom the uſe of the tongue, conſider 


the importance of truth, I have heard 


my maſter ſay, that the Egyptians, of old 
time, were uſed to wear a golden chain, 
beſet with precious ſtones, which they 
ſtiled ruth, intimating That to be the 
moſt illuſtrious ornament : and well might 
they think ſo, ſeeing that it is our duty 
to die for truth. 
The facred writings tell us, that God 7s 
trulhb; and therefore to pervert the uſe of 
our ſpeech, which ſo remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhes us from the beaſts that periſh, 
muſt be a high offence to him. A lie 
ought to be avoided as a ting! the moſt 
hurtful in nature. 

The advantages of truth are ſo conſpi- 
cuous, that © it is always conſiſtent with 
lt 
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itſelf, and needs nothing to help it out: it 
is always near at hand, and ſets upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we are 
aware: whereas a he is troubleſome, and 
ſets a man's invention on the rack; and one 
trick needs a great many more to make it 
good.“ Such is the ſtate of the caſe, as 
every one, at the very firſt view, muſt rea- 
dily acknowledge : and happy were it, if 
only chamber-maids were guilty of lying. 
Alas, my dear Maxy, when I attended 
at table, I once heard a great lye from the 
lips of a fine lady; every one ſtared, as if 
they had been frightened, but nobody 
chaſtiſed her 
Amongſt the firſt chriſtians, they count. 
ed it a moſt impious thing, even to 4i/- 
ſemble the truth; and when under perſ: cu- 
tion, ſcorned even life itfelf, rather than 
preſerve it on ſuch baſe terms, as to be 
beholden to hypocriſy. This was not enthu- 
ſiaſm, but ſober ſenſe and reaſon : they be- 
lieved in him © in whoſe lips was no guile . 
Truth alone without any ſoft words, 
1 


1 


is ſuſficiently powerful: It ſtands in no 
need of ſtudied and artificial practices to 
recommend it. 


Lying with regard to good manners, 


It may be thy fortune to live among 
people who make no ſcruple, occaſion» 
ally, to tell each other in plain words, 
that hey He. This has a harſh ſound and a 
| ſevere meaning. There are many untruths - 
advanced wantonly or by miſtake ; in ſuch 
caſes, do thou reply in decent terms, as, I 
think you are miſinformed, or, I believe you 
are miſtaken : thoſe who have any breed- 
ing, often add, you wit pardon me, or, you 
will excuſe me. 

There are allo many lyes of vanity, 
which are deceitful, tho* not intended to 
injure. People who are too wiſe to believe 
what is ſaid, look ſerious on ſuch occaſions, 
and make no reply. It ſeems to be a du- 

ty of friendſhip, as well as humanity and 
religion, among intimates, to admoniſh in 
private 
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private for ſuch lyes: tho T am ſorry to 
tell thee, Mary, that mankind ſeldom 
have ſo much courage on the one ſide to 
give. or humility on the other, to take no- 
rice in a friendly way, of any ſort of lyes; 
tho? they often talk of friendſhip, and act 
like enemies by ſlanderous reports. 

What ever the caſe may be, to give the 
He is a great fault, tho* thou fhouldſt be 
much provoked : but it is a greater, /o tell 
one, Women ſhould be at leaſt as care- 
ful of their honor, in this inſtance, as 
men uſually are. Amongſt tte gentry, 
there are ſome men who will tell a lye; 
without any heſitation; but if they are 
reproached by another, in order to ſup- 
port a good name, they demand his oed. 
Thus many have fought under a no- 
tion of preſerving their honor, who had no 
good name, and conſequently hazarded 
their lives for nothing ! I tell thee this, 
that thou may'ſt know what is paſſing in 
the world, and civilize thy manners, as all 
people ought to do; and this good will 

als 
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attend it, that every ſtation in life, will 
be rendered the more ſafe, property more 
ſacred, and life itſelf more pleaſing. 
Whilſt we diſtinguiſh what liberty really 
is, with regard to our freedom as derived 
from laws, the leſs brutal we are, the leſs 


we ſhall be ſubject to chaſtiſement from 


ſuperiors, and our lives and properties as 
it relates to them, will alſo be the more 
ſacred. And if thou wilt take notice, 


thou wilt find there is more violence com- 


mitted amongſt us, by the lower part of 
the people, than by the higher, altho” 
theſe require looking after, 


Truth and ſoſt words as they relate to liberty, 


My maſter uſed to ſay, there are ſome | 


nations whom we affect to deſpite for their 
ignorance and poverty, more civilized than 
ourſelves, and among whom there 1s leſs 
danger of ſuffering violence. There 1s 
a civility, even in a carman, which natu- 


rally delights, and makes one wiſh to be 
Ms friend; as when he is brutiſh, we long | 


to ſee him chaſtiſed. My maſter uſed to 
lay 
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ſay, this was the effect of liberty in low 
minds; but liberty methinks ſhould 
make us love each other, and jerve :- a 


watchful guard againſt opprefiior., t 


teach us to oppreſs each other : But every 
act of incivility or violence, ſeems to be a 
kind of oppreſſion. We hear it, becauſe it 
is done by cuſtom, not authority ; and be- 
cauſe in many caſes we cannot chaſtiſe 
without giving more authority than is 
ſafe; but ſtill this uſe of liberty is a great 
rax on life, When I ſee my neighbors 
forget themſelves ſo far, as to uſe bad 
language, and commit violence on each 
other, under a notion of liberty, it 
makes me think of lions and bears, who 
run wild in wobds ; with this difference, 
that theſe animals do not inſult their own 
kind. | 

In regard to thy ſtation, [ have obſerved 
more than once, that nature and tem- 
per work ſo ſtrongly on manners, that 
the carriage of a chamber-maid has 


frequently been like that of a gentlewo- 


man, 
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man, and ſometimes the behavior of a 
gentlewoman low and vulgar.—Civility 
will always be valuable, and ſo will vir- 
tue and folid worth. Guard thyſelf, my 
dear Mary, and offend no one: words 
are ſharper than two edged ſwords, and | 
| ſometimes wound as deeply. | 
| Malignity of a he. | 

With regard to thy conduct towards | 
thy miſtreſs, remember, that people who 
are really honeſt at heart, are clear in 
their diſcourſe and keep cloſe to truth: 
Lying is the vice of a villain, a coward, 
and a ſlave. From the moment thou at- | 
tempteſt to conceal a fault by a lye, thou 
wilt forfeit thy friendſhip with truth; 
and ſhe, thy beſt friend, will forſake thee, 
Truth and falſehood can never dwell to- 
gether. If thou art diſcovered, thou be- 
comeſt for ever ſuſpected. All that thou 
wilt get by lying or diſſembling, is, that 
thou wilt not be believed when thou 
ſpeakeſt truth.“ If thou telleſt a lye, thou 
wilt 


6217) | | 
wilt be tempted to ſupport one falſchood 
by another ; and a continued aggravation 
of guilt, or a bitter repentance mult fol- 
low. | 
I am ſorry to tell thee, Mary, that 
there are many ſervants, now a days, who 
ſcruple not to tell hes; and others who 
equi vocate, and evade the truth. They 
mean to ſupport a certain character, by 
appearing to have more virtue than they 
can make a juſt claim to; and yet de- 
grade themſelves by the infamous prac- 
Lice of lying. They do not conſider that 
an honeſt ſervant makes a better figure 
in the ſight of God and men, than a lying 
maſter. 

Thoſe who have been brought up in 
the fear of God, and underſtand the vile- 
neſs of a lye, muſt be extremely diſtreſſed 
when they are taken by ſurprize; but to 
intend by ſuch means to deceive, is ſhock- 
ing Lying is a vice which walks abroad 
with gigantic ſtrides, and lays waſte the vir- 
tue of a large portion of mankind, in this, 

Vor. II. U and 
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and perhaps in every other country, 
It prevails much among thoſe who are in 
a ſtate of ſervitude, or that have not had 
much education : but they cannot be ig- 
norant that a lye is a crime of the blackeſt 
dye. SOLOMON ſays “ a thief is better than 
a man accuſtomed to he, but they both 
ſhall have deſtruction to heritage ;” as if 
he meant to inform us, that there is ſome 
peculiar wrath in heaven to blaſt the lyar. 
The wiſe man, ſpeaking in his own per- 
ſon, ſays, © I have hated many things, but 
nothing like a falſe man, for the Lord 
will hate him.“ Indeed who can love man 
or woman, who ſecretly undermines the 
ramparts of that citadel, wherein alone 
the rational creation find reſt and ſecurity ? 
Deſtroy ruth among men, and they will 
become to each other, worſe than beaſts; 
for theſe, I believe, practice no deceit up- 
on their own kind. 

Let us conſider, on the other hand, the 
comfort and joy which the /ove of truth 
affords, in all the zhoughts, the words, and 
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afFions of men. The wiſe man ſays, © the 
lip of truth ſhall be eſtabliſhed for ever; 
but a lying tongue is but for a moment.” 
It ſeems then to be the wrongeſt policy 


in the world, to lye; and lyars have fre- 


quently no expectations of advantage be- 
yond the preſent hour. 

All wiſe people hold their tongue when 
it is not proper to ſpeak; but never He, 


deceive or equivocate, for this is practiſing 


in the works of the devil, who is the 
father of lyes. 

My dear Maxy, I hope thou wilt con- 
vince thy miſtreſs, and every body elſe, 
that (altho* ruth is not to be ſpoken at all 
times, and prudent people, have often 
occaſion to conceal their thoughts) thou 
haſt a ſoul ſuperior to falſehood, and haſt 
learnt from me, to dare to tell the truth, 
to thoſe who have a right to require it; 
tho* thou ſhouldſt condemn thyſelf to the 
acuteſt ſuffering, It is thus thou mayſt 
be ſure of re/pe#, and perhaps of prome- 
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tion; for “ as the birds will reſort unto 
their like, fo will truth return unto them, 
that practice in her:“ and accordingly the 
wiſe man goes on to inform us, by this 
admonition, Keep thy word, and deal 
faithfully, and thou ſhalt always find the 
thing that is x»#ceſſary for thee.” This. 
advice comprehends all commerce with 
the world. —Promiſe nothing, in which 
thou canſt not religiouſly obſerve thy 
word. The wiſe man does not engaze, 
. that dealing faithfully ſhall make every 
one rich; this would be impoſſible, but 
that it will provide every one with what 
is neceſſary for them; which is all we 
can with any decency beg of the Almighty, 
or perhaps, with /afety to our virtue, wiſli 
for or deſire, 
My dear MARY, if I ſhould live to 
hear thou haſt told a lye, it will be as a 
dagger to my heart: All the labors of 
my mind in thy ſervice, and all the hours 


I have ſpent in giving thee inſtruction, 
tho* they will return into my own boſom, | 


yet 
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yet with regard to thee, they will be 
mixed with the bitterneſs of ſorrow. O 
cheriſh in thine heart, the love of zruth - 

be aſſured, my daughter, that © ſhe will 
return into thy boſom, and repay thee 
amply for all thy refpe& unto her.” In 
the moſt chearful hours of fe; and in 
the day when death ſhall hold up his dart, 
ſhe will comfort and ſupport thee. I have 
told thee that God is zruth , and therefore 
thoſe who love truth, love God, and will 
be beloved of him; and however mean 
their condition on earth, they are the ob 
jects of his mercy ; and will be made 
happy for ever and ever 
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DISCOURSE, XV. 


1 | Pride. 

I think our laſt converſation was upon 
the ſubject of truth and. falſehood. Truth; 
my dear Mary, has ſomething in it fo 
heavenly pure and glorious, that a wiſe 
man once ſaid, if God were to appear vi- 
fible to men, he would chuſe light for his 
body, and truth to repreſent his foul. O 
my daughter, in all thy ſteps, ſtick cloſe 
to truth, and pay her homage. Pride; 
with her train of vanity and cenſure, 
envy and anger, malice and revenge, 
will fly with ſhame and confuſion, at the 
appearance of the brightneſs of truth. 
A very little experience will teach thee, 
how fatal pride is to the human breaſt , 
and how contemptible it appears in the 
eyes of the beholders. What is it ſuch 
wretched mortals as we are, can be 
proud of? If we do well, it is but our 


duty; 
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duty; and if ill, we are puniſhable. Thoſe 
who think well of us, do not therefore 
render us the more excellent; and thoſe 
who think ill of us, will hardly do us any 
good. | 
We are to ſtand or fall by the upright-- 
neſs, or iniquity of our own lives; not 
by the fancy, the cenſure, or opinion of 
others. Obſerve how the wretched little 
piſmire, man, ftruts about when he is 
proud! Behold what an extravagant opi- 
nion he has of his own merits: what an 
immoderate conceit of his own genius, and 
how low he holds others in eſteem, who 
probably may have more virtue and real 
merit than himſelf! If the proud man 
ſucceeds, *tis becauſe others are fooliſh, 
and not that himſelf is wiſe : or perhaps 
his ſucceſs 1s intended for his puniſhment; 
Thou wilt ſoon find how. untractable the 
the proud are: How ſeldom. they yield 
to reaſon and diſcourſe ; and how often 
they involve themſelves and others in dif- 
| fjculties, 
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ficulties, which might have been eaſily 
avoided. 

It is amazing to conſider, how ſuch 
things of duſt, as men, can indulge pride: 
Amidſt all the wealth and greatneſs, which 
the world can furniſh, pride expoſes a 
man to hatred : yet it is not the height, to 
which he may be advanced, which una- 
voidably makes him giddy; but that in 
the fooliſhneſs of his heart, he /ooks downs 
on thoſe below him. If thou feeleſt this 
paſſion work in thy breaſt, deſpiſe thyſelf 
in duſt and aſhes; and pity, rather than 
envy others, when bey are guilty. 

When I receive a favor, done with an 
air of pride and diſdain, it loſes more than 
half its value; and my heart almoſt revolts 
againſt the expreſſion of my gratitude, to 
thoſe who deſerve ſo little of my eſteem... 
For altho* pride is ſo ſhameful, contrary 


do all other vices, it never ſeeks to hide 


O my daughter, look up, and caſt thine 
eyes around, and ſurvey this canopy of the 
| hea- 
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heavens, under which we all live, prote&tedÞ 
by one common father; our hopes and 
fears, with regard to the. conſequences: 
of death, being all the ſame. Then look: 
on the earth, and ſee the folly of earth- 
born pride! See how little all ſuch great- 
neſs appears, for which poor mortals are' 
apt to value themſelves! To be proud 
of virtue, I told thee on another occaſion, 
is a contradiction : To be proud of know- 
ledge is abſurd, ſeeing that the wiſeſt 
know ſo little: Te be proud of riches ;, 
alas, how many of the wealthy are miſe- 
rable! And do not. the greateſt among 
men, ſtand in need of the meaneſt; and 
are not our labors at leaſt as uſeful: to 
them, as their wealth to us? 

But the pooreſt, alas, are not therefore 
the moſt humble : Pride lurks in every: 
human heart; drive it out of thine, I be- 
ſeech thee, and ſubſtitute in its room, a- 
glorious deſire of excelling in virtue. 
Conſider what is paſling in thine own bo-- 
ſom, rather than the opinion of the world;, 

| yet. 
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yet deſpiſe not ſuch opinion, leſt in this 
thou ſhouldſt indulge pride, and perhaps 
ruin thy fortune. Eſteem is to vir- 
tue, what air is to plants and flowers, 
which maketh them to blow and profper z 
and as this is ſometimes the cauſe of vir- 
rue, it is likewife a part of its reward.” 
To love our own kind, and not regard 

their eſteem, is a kind of contradiction. 
There is a certain generoſity, which we 
call by the common name of pride, that 
prevents our doing wrong things, and 
this is more particularly neceſſary to a 
woman. This properly employed, often 
proves a ſhield to chaſtity, and other vir- 
tues. Humility itſelf ceaſes to be a virtue, 
unleſs it ſcorns to do an evil thing. 
When pride is oppoſed to vice and folly, 
it becomes thy ſex, and it is far ſafer for 
a Woman to be thought proud, if by 
this means ſhe guards her honor, than 
under a ſilly notion of falſe humility, to 
expoſe herſelf to ruin. On the other hand, 
pride when it exalts us in our own eſteem, 
| and 
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and tempts us to deſpiſe others, is armed 
with a thouſand daggers : it never fails 
ro wound the peace of mortals, and fre- 
quently turns their brain. Thou haſt 
read, that it was the crime of fallen angels, 
and was not made for man, who 1s born 
of a woman. The wiſe man fays, ** the 
biginning of it is, when one departerh 
from God, and his heart is turned from 
his Maker :” Remember, Mazy, that 
| thou art a chriſtian, a follower of the 
meekeſt and greateſt perſon that ever 
lived. Conſider how the brightneſs of 
this character darts forth rays, which 
dazzle and confound the pride of man ! 
SoLomon ſays, © that vengeance as a 
lion, ſhall lie in wait for the proud, but 
humility and the fear of the Lord, are 
riches, and honor, and life.“ Thou ſeeſt 
that he conſiders humility as inſeparable 
from the fear of God, and productive of 
worldly bleſſings. But he tells us, © the 
proud are hated of God, and as they plow 
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iniquity, and ſow wickedneſs, they ſhall 


reap the ſame.” 
Proud people are generally the moſt 
ignorant of their own hearts; nor can we 
fee ourſelves whilſt pride ſtands in our 
light. 
The Spaniards, as my maſter once told 
me, have a proverb, which ſays, With 
the proud, be proud, with the humble, 
humble.” The firſt part ſuppoſes a kind 
of equality of condition. Some poiſons 
are the beſt antidote againſt poiſon. And 
it is true that a ſteady and undaunted car- 
riage, which puts on the appearance of 
pride, is the beſt to oppoſe the proud, for 
not to fear them, is to conquer them, Still | 
remember, that evil is moſt eaſily over- 
come by good. The laſt part of the pro- 
verb is an admirable leſſon to keep us in 
mind, what man ſhould be to man, al- 
ways rational and gentle, and a perſua- 
ſive comforter of the afflicted. ; 
Is 
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ls it not enough to humble the proud- 

eſt heart, to conſider, what ſickneſs, pain, 
age, or misfortune, may reduce us to ; and 
that a few years mult bring us all down to 
the duſt? Of all human blindneſs and 
folly, nothing can be more deplorable 
than pride : In the rich, it is one of the 
moſt miſchievous, among the poor, the 
moſt contemptible of vices. As the 
proud delight to be expoſed to view, the 
greateſt mortification is to diſregard them; 
and if out of contempt of thee, and thy 
condition, they ſhould never come in by 
f way, it will be ſo much the happier, as it 
will ſave thee the trouble of keeping out 
of theirs. It is much eaſter to avoid the 
proud than to contend with them, which 
in thy circumſtances would be great folly. 
Pride often defeats its own end, and 

x makes thoſe hated, who might otherwiſe 
merit our applauſe. Let thy deportment 
be always bumble, and this will naturally 
make thee civil to others, and they will in- 
tereſt themſelves in thy favor: whereas 
Vor. II. 1 pride 
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pride will choak all thy other virtues, 


Among the proud themſelves, thou mayeſt 
obſerve, that they hate one another, and are 
the firſt that complain: for tho? a likeneſs 
of manners in all other inſtances generally 
begets love, in them it produces hatred. 
Humility will lead thee to make a friend of 
a foe, but pride will make a foe of thy 
friend. | | 
Conſult thine own welfare : think what 
the effects of pride uſually are, in thy ſtate 
of life, Mockery, deriſion, ill-natured 
and unkind reproach, ſullenneſs, and 
unwillingneſs to learn neceſſary duties, 
are the ordinary attendants of pride. 
From the ſame fountain flow unforgive- 
neſs, cruelty, and the contempt of others, 
O Maxr, deſpiſe not the meaneſt per- 
ſon on earth, nor ſuffer pride to hurry 
thee into reſentments of the untoward be- 
Haviour of others. At firſt view, it ſeems 
ro be difficult to return good for evil, 
but thou haſt been taught from thy 
youth up, that this is wiſdom and vir- 
tue, and immortal glory! How many 
thro? 
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thro* pride, ſhow the fierceſt reſentments, 

for accidents which wiſe men laugh at, 
inſtead of putting themſelves in the ſame 
degree of blame, as the aggreſſor. By 
not obſerving this rule, evils are mul- 
tiplied without end; and a cloud of dark- 
neſs is drawn over the fair faces of love 
and friendſhip, affection and eſteem, and 
every tie which ſhould bind, in mutual 
charity, all the children of Adam. O 
my daughter, what might this world be, 
if we were all humble and wiſe! 

Vanity and affeftation, 

Vanity and affectation are nearly re- 
lated to pride; this is the wicked parent 
of theſe untoward children; and as theſe 
are vices to which thy ſex is in a particu- 
lar manner addicted, it is neceſſary to give 
thee a precaution againſt them. Vanity 
is the folly of fooliſhneſs ; and affectation, 
the cryer that proclaims it. If thou 
meaneſt to preſerve thyſelf pure, and un- 
tainted, obſerve how the vain and affected 
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expoſe themſelves to laughter, whilſt they 
tempt vice herſelf; for who expects reſiſ- 
tance from thoſe who have ſo little un- 
derſtanding. Conſider alſo how exceed- 
ingly abſurd it is, to entertain any expec- 
tation of the eſteem and applauſe of the 
world, when the folly that forfeits both, 
is our daily practice. Nothing ſurely will 
be a greater proof of the fooliſhneſs of thy 
heart, than to ſeek for admiration, by 
the very means that will make thee laugh- 
Ed at. | 
Thoſe who are of moſt importance to 
themſelves, are generally of the leaſt con- 
ſequence to other people. It is a com- 
mon vice, to be fond of ourſelves, but 
when a woman grows vain of the charms 
of her perſon, or fine clothes, or ſome 
ſuch circumſtance, ſhe becomes ignorant 
of thoſe things wherein real merit conſiſts, 
and is prevented from acquiring the vir- 
tues which would render her truly ami- 
able. One would not imagine, Max v, 
that in our rank of life, theſe vices ſnould 
ever 
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ever be ſeen ; but there ate fools of all 
ſorts, and I have ſeen young women in 
villages, . as well as heard of them in 
courts, whom the looking glaſs, or the 
flattery of men, have perverted even to 
turn their brains; and I believe the conſe- 
quences are generally the moſt fatal, in 
the lower ſtate of life, 

There are very few people who do not 
love flattery: If it is not groſs, the wiſeſt 
are not diſpleaſed, unleſs they happen to 
be out of humour with ſomething elſe. 
Take care it doth not rob thee of that 
ſimplicity, which at once diſcloſes the 
charms of humanity, contentment, and the 
fear of God, which are of ſuch high value. 

They are more dangeroully ill, Maxv, 


vo are drunk with vanity, than thoſe Wilo 


are intoxicated with wine. In the laſt caſe, 


a ſhort time ſobers them again; but in the 


former, they ſometimes become incorrigi - 
ble. None of us are in fault, for being 
what we are, in mind or body, provided . 
we are not the cauſe of our owndefermity: : 

"32 — Mt; 


Nie 


but you may be aſſured, that every wo- 
man 1s defective in underſtanding, in the 
Tame degree that ſhe abounds in vanity. 
Take care, my daughter, how thou 
truſteſt to fatterers. Thoſe who are pro- 
perly ſuch, are knaves, who make it their 
buſineſs to cajole fools, and gain their 
purpoſes. Let flattery be confined to ſuch 
bf the great, as are fools enough to reward 
thoſe who tell them lyes. The proverb 
ſays, dogs wag their tails, not in love 
to thee, but to thy bread.” The greater 
the commendation is, be the more on thy 
guard, and not fall a ſacrifice to a few 
empty words, tho? there ſhould be ſome 
truth in them, Believe not all the good 
that is ſpoken of thee, whether it be ſaid 
to thy face or not. 

If thy miſtreſs ſhould carry thee to zhe 
great city, there is vice and flattery in abun- 
dance, and ſervants too often learn the 
vices of maſters or miſtreſſes, without their 
virtues. 
0 : « The 
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« 'The only advantage of flattery, re- 
garding virtue or underſtariding, is, that 
by hearing what we are not, we may be 
inſtructed in what we ought to be:?“ But 
fools have ſometimes wit enough to flat- 
ter, and what a wretched thing it is to be 
deceived by a fool. I have heard my 
maſter obſerve, that it is a very old ſaying 
e that flatterers never lift any one up, but 
as the eagle does the tortoile, to get ſome- 
thing by his fall; and that crows devour 
only the dead, but flatterers the living.“ 

On the other hand, it is moſt true, © that 
in the fulneſs of the. heart the mouth 
ſpealeeth,” and ſome kind he, 548 
words will fall from honeſt tongues, 
which if not all ſtrictly true, do not the 
leſs proceed from the heart. The proverb 
ſays, © ſweet diſcourſe makes ſhort days 


and nights,” nor are we to ſhew the ſame 


kind of reſentment of thoſe, who we have 
much reaſon to believe are our true and 
fincere friends, as of perſons who may be 
juſtly ſuſpected of evil. Shut thine ears 

N to 
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to W whatever quarter it may come 
from. 

It is the office of a friend to reprove for 
our ſafety, but it ſhould be done with ten- 
derneſs: our enemies often flatter us when 
they mean our deſtruction : They allo fre- 
quently. endevor'to humble us by unjuſt Þ 
reproaches. Upon the whole, it will | 
ever be moſt fate for thee, eſpecially 
while thou art in the bloom of youth, to 
fly from commendations : yet on thine own | 
part, forget not the powerful perſuaſion Þ 
of gentle words; and be grateful for the 
civility of others. Act according to the 
dictates of thy reaſon and thy religion, 
without any abſurd ſeverity of manners. 
Spread not a net for the feet of thy neigh- 
bors, but rebuke them when thou thinkeſt | g 
they treſpaſs. | 

As to us men, we are laviſh in _s 
praiſes of women, whoſe perſonal charms 
make impreſſions on us; and thy ſex for- 
ward in diſcovering the advantage; but be 
cautious | 
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cautious, leſt thou ſnhouldſt fall thyſelf, 


where thou apprehendeſt no danger. 


Envy. 
Conſider that pride, vanity, and flat- 


tery, lead to ery; and if thou believeſt 
all the good which is ſaid of thee, thou 


mayſt be tempted to depreciate others. 
Envy is apt to excite reſentments even of 
virtue itſelf : and weak and wicked minds 
have often committed horrible crimes 
from mere envy : The envious poiſon 


! themſelves with the virtues of others. 


Sor oo ſays, © the envious man hath a 
wicked eye, he turneth away his face, and 
deſpiſeth men.” | 

The ſureſt ſign of a generous and good 
diſpoſition, is to be without envy : but 
the baſe and ignoble are generally envi- 
ous, There are ſome wiſe enough to be 


fully contented with their own, and not to 


envy any other perſon ; and indeed what 
can be a greater proof of folly, than envy ? 

Art thou more or leſs excellent in mind, 
body, or eſtate, for the condition which 
another 


1 


another woman may be in? And art thou 
ſure thou wouldſt exchange conditions in 
every reſpect? Whether her fortune be 
the reward of her virtue, and intended for 
her good, or not, thou canſt not certain- 
ly tell; nor canſt thou ſee what is paſ- 
ſing in her heart. But this thou mayeſt be 
ſure of, that her virtues may raiſe in thee 
an emulation, which being founded on 
juſt principles, can hardly fail of promot- 
ing thine own good: ſo far thou wilt 
be benefitted, inſtead of injured, by the ad- | 
vantages which ſhe enjoys, Nor is this 
the only happineſs ; for let thy fortune be 
ever fo deplorable, there is coinfort in 
thinking that there are ſome in the world, 
who have it in their power, and may 
have it in their will, to relieve thee. | 
In all the catalogue of vices, none ſeem | 
to be more fooliſhly wicked and abomi- | 
nable, than envy, except malice and revenge. 
To pretend to leſſen what we will not 
imitate, or to wiſh: to humble thoſe above 
us, becauſe they are above us, has ſome- 
ching 
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ching in it ſo black, that I know not 
how to expreſs the hacred which thou 
oughteſt to have of it. Other paſſions 
may claim a pretence at leaſt to ſome 
pleaſure or ſatisfaction; but what can en- 
2 furniſh, but pain and vexation, at that 
which is properly the ſubject of joy? 
Malice, | 

Malice, 1s nearly related to envy, and in 
its effects yet more abominable : what is 
ſaid ofone, may without much injuſtice 
be imputed to the other. The moſt ami- 


able and worthy perſons, always forgive 
ſooneſt, either their friends or their ene- 


mies, their companion or a ſtranger. And 
thou mayſt conſtantly obſerve, that thoſe 
who are moſt inclined to do any injury, 
are for the ſame reaſon moſt diſpoſed to 
malice ; or in other words, leaſt willing to 
forgive. SoLomon ſays, that © when 2 
man's ways pleaſe the Lord, he maketh 
even his enemies to be at peace with him.” 
If thou ſhouldſt at any time ſo far turn 

thine 
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thine eyes from heaven, as to feel the im- 
preſſions of malice in thine heart, look 
into thine own boſom, and ſee there what 
is amiſs; and from a natural compaſſion 
we have for curſelves, thou wilt find ma- 
lice ſtare thee in the face, with horror, and 
reproach thee with fooliſhneſs and in- 
iquity. We cenſure others, ſometimes 
without malice ; but it is hardly poſſible 
to entertain malice, without ſhewing our 


weakneſs by raſh cenſure; and by this 
thou wilt moſt eaſily diſcover what is 
paſſing in thy heart. O, my dear Max v, 


I can ſay nothing ſtronger than that ma- 


lice, is fit only for the miniſters of the 


prince of darkneſs, 
Cenſure and ſlander. 


To hate what is criminal, and to laugh 2 


at what 1s ridiculous, are no proof of want 
of virtue or underſtanding; but let me 
adviſe thee, how thou letteſt thy thoughts 
go abroad, without conſidering what evil 
they may do to others or thyſelf, 
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There is but one part of mankind, of whom 
ſcarce any perſon ſpeaks ill, and theſe are 
people who ſpeak no ill of others. The very 
birds of the air carry what we ſay to the ears 
of the offended. When thou heareſt evi] 
reports, leave them to the weak and un- 
charitable, to brood over, and repeat them 
not : thou wilt then be fure of doing no 
harm to thyſelf, nor injuſtice to thy neigh- 
bor : and this will afford thee more true 
ſatisfaction, than any pleaſure thou canſt 
enjoy in telling a tale, the very repetition 
of which carries with it ſome degree of evil. 
If there is no uſe in telling it, but merely 
for converſation, there is ſome danger; and 
therefore let every one talk of it, before 
thou openeſt thy mouth; and then do it 


with tenderneſs and ſorrow, rather than 


ſeverity and ſatisfaction. If there is joy in 
heaven over a ſinner that repenteth, there 
muſt be ſorrow in heaven, over one that 
offends : and ſhall angels weep, and ſin- 
ful man make a play-game of human mi- 
ſery ?—O my daughter, let not my leſſons 
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of charity and compaſſion, be given in 
vain. The day will come, when thou wilc 
think them of great value; and how vaſtly 
Mall IT gain by this cultivation of thy 
heart, as well as my own, when I muſt 
leave my fields to another huſbandman. 
Believe me, there is nothing ſo dangerous 
or ſo contemptible, as a ſatirical vein, and 
an overbearing manner of treating friends 
or foes. © He that maketh others afraid 
of his wit, had need be afraid of heir me- 
mory.” To deſpiſe thoſe with whom we 
commonly converſe, or turn them into 
ridicule, is ſo ungenerous, I may ſay, 
ſo treacherous, that it is ſhocking to hu- 
manity. The beſt diſpoſitions have many 
blemiſhes; and why ſhould we ſpeak of 
them to no good end ? But how can we 
ſpeak properly of characters unleſs we 
mention the valuable, as well as the worth- 
leſs parts? If we attempt to expoſea perſon 
to deriſion, who, upon the <whole, is reſpect- 
able, and highly to be eſteemed, we do a 


manifeſt injuſtice, not to the party offendecl 
only, 
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only, but even to the hearer alſo, who is 
thereby deceived. 

have often obſerved that the birds peck 
at the richeſt fruit: in the ſame manner 
ſlanderous tongues frequently attack the 
beſt characters; others are not worth their 
attention. The artful way of menti- 
oning ſome light merits to gain credit for 
candor, and then come out with a but, and 
heavy accuſations, is really abominable! 
A blemiſh in the beſt character, may be 
eaſily diſcovered, but ſhall we look for 
blemiſhes in characters which are good, at 
the very moment that we know not one 
who is perfect, but God? There is ſel- 
dom any thing ſaid in this way but does 
hurt to thoſe who make the report; and 
thoſe who hear it with pleaſure, are on that 
account generally the worſe for it. 

My dear Maxy, remember that it is 
in the power of every one to be bhoneſh, 
but whilſt there are ſo many evil tongues, 
and open ears, no one caniſay his reputa- 
tion ſhall not be touched. If thou ſhouldfſt 
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be ill poken of, receive it as a caution 
not to deſerve it; and convince the world 
of thy virtue by double diligence. All that 
goes beyond this, is putting our peace in 
the power of the weakeſt and worſt pan 
of mankind, 


Anger. 


Let us now conſider the effect of a 


combination of many evil paſſions, and 


a mind rude and undiſciplined. Haſt 


thou not heard a proverb, that © he hath 
wit at will, who with angry heart can 
hold him ſtill.“ No one can ſay, he 
never will be angry, but he may reſtrain 
his wrath, and conſider what he ought 
to do. The wiſe man ſays be not haſty 
in thy ſpirit to be angry ; for anger reſt- 
eth in the boſom of fools.” . And, © ſeeſt 
thou a man hafty in his words, there is 
more hope of a fool than of im. — He 
that is /o to wrath is of great underſtand- 
ing, but he that is haſty of ſpirit, exalteth 
folly.—A ſoft anſwer turneth away wrath, 
; but 
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but grievous words ſtir up anger. Are 
not theſe glorious ſayings, Mary ? Me- 
thinks they fire the heart with the love of 
virtue, and of human kind ! What an ad- 


mirable proof of a temperate ſpirit, was 


that, when a fellow ſpit in the face of a 


philoſopher, who being aſked if it did 
not provoke him to anger, anſwered, 
*«* 0: but I am thinking whether I ought 
not ts be angry.” The evil deed ought to 


be puniſhed ; but the offended was not 


therefore to abandon his reaſon. Thoſe 
who can make a calm reply to-the angry, 
are too hard for their antagoniſt. * The 
wiſe man ſays, that © he that is flow to 
anger, is better than the mighty, and he 
that ruleth his ſpirit, than he that taketh 
a city.“ 


In the courſe of thy days, thou wilt fre- 
quently find, that when people want rea- 
ſons to maintain their opinion, they grow 
angry. — And that the wweakeſ# and 
Proudeſt part of mankind, are always 
the moſt eaſily worked into wrath, But 
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in regard to true wiſdom, no one ſhould be 


angry for any thing, whereas thou wilt find 
many people angry for notbing. Nor is 
it a ſufficient excuſe, for thoſe who are 
addicted to anger, that it is ſoon over: 
there is no great difference between one 
long anger, and a great number of ſhort 


ones. According to the law of Chriſt, I 
that anger is unwarrantable which hath 3 
ſeen two ſuns: but in the longer anger, we 3 
may know the cauſe, and find the remedy: 4 
but in theſe flaſhes of wrath, it is im- 


| Poſſible to be prepared for them. 
- Remember, my dear Max, that it is 
the ſecond word, that makes the quarrel”; 


and when thou ſeeſt thy opponent angry, 4 
be the more temperate, and let-him excite I 

thy compaſſion ; for the anger that begins 
with folly, thou mayſt be ſure will end I 
with repentance: And thoſe who do not 1 


conquer it, will be conquered by it. 


Be adviſed before the habit of anger 


ſeizes thee, leſt chou ſnhouldſt afterwards 
I 8 
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become deaf to advice, as a ſickly man 
loſes his reliſh for wholeſome food. We 
ſpeak of man, meaning the human-- 
kind, but anger in a woman, ſeems to be 
yet more ſhocking than in my ſex. Tt 
is certain that © anger dwells in the boſom 
of fools.” If thou indulgeſt a mo- 
ment's ſerious thought, thou wilt find 
more comfort to thyſelf, and reputation: 
with the reſt of the world, from genzle- 
eſs towards others, and a real and ſin- 
cere affection for them, than in any ſatiſ- 
= faction their ſufferings. can give thee,, 
s 8 tho' thou couldſt puniſh them ever ſo ſe- 
verely, whenever they offend thee. No- 
thing is ſo fooliſb as anger: but the pati- 
ent. are always conſtant to their friends, 
and moderate in their reſentments to their 
enemies, whilſt the angry, give theme 
ſelves no time to conſider what 7s right, 
but being proud and ſelf-conceited, as the 
wiſe man ſays, © continually: deviſe fro- 
ward things, and are always bringing 
miſchief to paſs,” This is a moſt apt de- 
ſcrip- 
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ſeription of the fally, as well as ih 
of anger. 

I remember to have heard my maſter 
mention, that it was a noted ſay ing among 
wiſe men, in the moſt ancient times, that, 
anger is @ ſhort maaneſs ;, and it certainly 
is ſo in all its effects and appearances, 
When it is not checked in the very firſt 
motions of the blood, it ſuddenly affect; 
the brain, and becomes a fit of frenzy, 
Some have fo loſt their ſenſes on ſuch oc- 
caſions, as never to recover them again 

If thou ſhon!dft be angry, fin not: Be 
not provoked to utter cruel or indecent 
words, or to do cruel actions; much leſs 
proceed to that rage and tumult of the 
heart and affections, which convert men 
into devils. 

It is emphatically obſerved in the ſa- 
ered writings, that anger makes men 
« oive place to the devil.” O, my 
daughter, let all bitterneſs and wrath, *? 
anger, clamour, and evil ſpeaking, be 
put away far from thee, Bear no malice, 
hatred, 
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hatred, or revenge; no, not for a minute] 
Rebuke gently : however ſenſible thou 
mayſt be of an injury, or affront, there can 
be no pleaſure in reſentment equal to that 
of forgiveneſs. It is plain that * a paſſion- 
ate temper renders a man unfit for ad- 
vice; it robs him of his reaſon, and con- 
ſequently of all that is great and noble 1n 
his nature: and as. he becomes unfit for 
MF converſation, it deſtroys friendſhip, turns 
X juſtice into cruelty, and order into con- 
fuſion.“ | 
| 1 Revenge. 
= Pride and anger are the genuine off- 
ſpring of Lucifer, but revenge is his fa- 
XZ vorite child, and this paſſion is moſt fre- 
XZ quently found in people of little minds. 
FX Suppoſe a perſon injures me, I have ei- 
cher deſerved to be puniſhed, or the of- 
fender is fooliſh and perverſe. Am] pri- 
vileged by the folly and perverſeneſs of 
another to be fooliſh and perverſe myſelf ? 
If it were not myſelf who is injured, but 
ſome 


o; 
ſome other, ſhould I be ſo extremely of- 
fended? My reſentment then, is an effect 
of a falſe ſelf love, not reſpeR for the 
cauſe of virtue. 


Love thyſelf truly, and as thou mayſt, 
and then thou wilt recolle& what bitter 


ſorrows may attend the gratification of 


revenge. To indulge this paſſion is equal- 
ly fooliſh and deviliſh. My dear Mazy, 
learn to bear an injury, and conſider an 
affront, rather as injurious to the party 
who is guilty, than to thyſelf who art 
not guilty. If thy viriue triumphs over the 
offence, thou art really the better, not the 
_ *vorſe for the affront ; thou wilt feel the 
comfort of thine own mind, in being ſo 
much more virtuous than thou wert. This 
is that wiſdom which conſiſts in making a 
virtue of neceſſity : and this demonſtrates 
that nobleneſs and generoſity of ſoul, which 
is ſo acceptable in the fight of God ; and 

high in the eſteem of men. 
It is natural indeed to difiike what is in 
elf unworthy, but Hatred is of the nature 
of 
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of malice; and this generally relates to 


perſons, rather than to the thing hated. 


And * it not far b-tter to paſs by in jeft 


erin ch an Afrore which docs thee dif 
honor, than d meditate 'a greater evil, 
Which seit certainly cofts more 
to revenge (its than to bear them. We 


ought, for c take of our own quiet, to 
diveſt ourſelves of all ſentiments of revenge, 
and think only how to prevent a ſecond 
affront; but he that waits for an oppor- 
tunity to gratify his revenge, is in effect 
watching to do himſelf a great miſchief, 


A gentle reply to ſcurrilous language, 


is as ſevere a revenge as ought to be 
ſhewn; and if thou conſidereſt the matter, 
thou wilt find abundant reaſon to avoid 
this deviliſb paſſion, that thou maylt not 
be the cauſę of any of thoſe ſad and tra- 
gical 1 with which the world 


abounds, to the great diſgrace of religion 
and humanity. 

The great object is to be good, in ſpite 
of temptation ; but ſurely we are moſt 


grie- 
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preevouſly tempted to be wicked, when we 
Feel our minds lead us to revenge. Thou 
knoweſt, that our divine religion, com- 
mands us to be charitable and tender, even 
to our enemies, and to do them good when 
they do us evil, and truſt to heaven for 
the event. Revenge is no where war- 
ranted by the chriſtian law: SoLomon, 
was a Jew, yet he ſays © He that revengeth 
« ſhall find vengeance from the Lord, and 
« he will ſurely keep his fins in remem- 
% brance.” What then will become of ſuch 
a miſerable being, if becauſe of his re- 
venge, his ſins ſhall be had in remembrance 
againſt him? - We are all creatures of 
one common nature; under one God and 
father of all; and can we recollect too of- 
ten that he that Hateth his neighbor cannot 
love his God? We are all likewiſe admo- 
niſned to be kind to others, tender heart- 
ed, forgiving, as we hope for Chriſt's ſake 
to be forgiven. 
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DISCOURSE XVI. 


Cunning. 

Let me now conſider how to defend thy 
youth from the dangers of vice, with 
regard to thoſe practices which may 
not appear to be near ſo dangerous as 
they really are. Cunning, wears the face 
of a virtue, but is the baſe repreſentative 
of it, and no more like it, than an 
aàpe is like a man. It is the art of diſſimu- 
lation and deceit, which fooliſh peo- 
ple practiſe, becauſe they know no bet- 
ter; or being wickedly inclined, act 
againſt their better judgment. It de- 
forms the beauty of truth, and renders 
the charms of ſimplicity and ſincerity, as 
hagged, as one of thoſe poor old women, 
who in days of ignorance, were called 
witches. As truth and ſimplicity charm 
the heart, cunning fires it with the great- 
eſt diſdain. If inſtead of being honeſt 
Vor, II. 2 and 
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and wiſe, thou pretendeſt to be only 
cunning, thou wilt put thyſelf off for 
gold, when thou art only a counterfeit 
coin, and in the iſſue be puniſhed for an 


impoſtor. 


Cunning is a crime imputed moſt to 
thy ſex, and to the very worſt part of 
it, who are often dupes to their PP 


| deceit. Where there has been no re 
grief, a counterfeit ſorrow and lamen- 


tation being put on, the very man whoſe 
heart was molt enamoured, has been led 
aſtray. This is acting the crocodile, by the 
enchanting power of tears : but if the poor 
man is wrought upon to do a fooliſh or 
wicked action, to gratify the pride or 
vanity, the ambition or avarice of a wo- 
man, tho' he may thank his own weakneſs, 
ſhe is the aggreſſor and will ſuffer ſeverely 
in the iſſue. This is rank iniquity, not 
puniſhable indeed by human laws, but 
referred to the ſharper vengeance in the 
kingdom of darkneſs. 


Thou 
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Thou haſt heard people ſpeak of - a 
cunning man; this ſometimes means an 
adventurer, and ſometimes a clever fellow ; 
but it oftener ſignifies a great rogue. 
Thou mayſt likewiſe have heard of an art- 
ful woman, which in other words | 18.4 cun- 
ning woman, who has the talent of de- 
ceiving, or taking the advantage of the 
ignorance or ſimplicity of other people. 
I hope thou wilt learn too much wiſdom, 
and too much honeſty, ever tobe cunning, 
and yet be wiſe, and obſerve hen others 
are playing off this trick, on thyſelf or 
thy friends. Wiſdom is expreſt by generous 
manly truth ſpoken with prudence, and 
by worthy actions intended to promote 
the happineſs of oneſelf and others. Cun- 
ning is a he artfully inſinuated, and in- 
tended to deceive, ſuppoſing that if truth 
be diſguiſed, the purpoſe will be an- 
ſwered. 

Thou haſt heard of the idiat, who find- 
ing a carpenter aſleep, cut off his head, 
with his own ax, and then triumphed by 

2 2 ſay 


n 

ſaying how fooliſh the man would Took 
when he awaked and miſſed his head. 
This was Bis cunning; and what is theirs 
who take advantage of others in their 
unguarded hours, and by the practice of 
vile arts, deceive them to their hurt? 


__ Greduliy, 

I muſt alſo warn thee of the dan- 
ger of being too forward in beheving, 
whether the matter relates to thyſelf or 
others. Conſider what is ſaid, and by 
whom it is ſaid ; compare it with thy ex- 
perience z examine how far thy belief 
may concern thy intereſt ; how it may hurt 
thy charity, or affect thy perſon. No- 
thing will ſooner induce thee to believe:a 
man, than when he commends thee ; but 
in thy condition; and. ſituation, nothing 


- ought to alarm thee ſo much. Many a poor 


girl has become a ſacrifice to the ready 
credit which ſhe gave to the high com- 


mendations of her perſonal charms. If 


we examine the nature of praiſe in ge- 
| | neral, 
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neral, the partiality of ſame, and the in- 
ability of others to judge, there is great 
danger of its being often beſtowed in the 
wrong place. What a buſtle have we 
heard made by the multitude, in praiſe 
perhaps of the vaineſt, or moſt vicious 
perſon; whilſt for want of virtue in 
themſelves, they have totally overlooked 
the moſt virtuous characters! The beſt 
ſink when raiſed above belief. 
Habit. 3 

I have told thee already, that habit 
makes ſinners or ſaints. At every age, and 
in every condition of life, we have fome 
weakneſs os infirmity, which leads us into 
ill habits : or if we have reſolution enough 
to oppoſe our weakneſs, and divert the 
current of our thoughts and actions into a 
good channel, we then acquire good habits. 
When theſe take deep root in our temper 
and inclination, and are confirmed by 
practice, they become as a ſecond nature. 
2 3 A 
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A virtuous habit finds its own reward, and 


a vicious one its own puniſhment. The 
firſt has no pains, and the laſt no pleaſures 
but as they fall in with our inclinations; 


Virtue ' hath no fears, but it is full of 


hopes, and the ſatisfaction of it daily in- 
creaſes. But in the caſe of Bad habits, 
they draw us powerfully . againſt our bet- 
ter reaſon, and we ſee the vanity of the 
enjoyment, in the very height of our 
poſſeſſion of it. We ſecretly languiſh to 
get free, but find ourſelves bound by a 


chain of folly, and iniquity. 


Every gratification of an ill habit, carries 
with it its own puniſhment, from the re- 
proach which attends it; by the anger 
which it provokes againſt ourſelves ; and 
by the fear of puniſhment hereafter. It is 
always dangerous to be much attached 
to any thing, _ unleſs we are convinced 


that it is not only good in itſelf, but 
will not be attended with evil conſequen- 


tees. In all things wherein thou art ſatiſ- 
ug bed 
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fied there is real and ſubſtantial good, ad- 
here to them with all thy might. The habit 
of prayer; the habit of commanding thy 
paſſions; of temperance, chaſtity, charity, 
hope, faith, and the like; theſe habits in- 

deed are of the higheſt importance 
The world is full of a vaſt variety, and 
we are all very apt to be ſuddenly affect- 
ed. When thou ſeeſt a pleaſing or 
diſpleaſing object, when thou ſmelleſt 
ſweet or offenſive odours, heareſt grateful 
or harſh ſounds, or toucheſt that which 
is agreeable or cauſes pain, in theſe the 
ſenſes only are concerned. Now obſerve 
that the underſtanding is equally ſuſceptible 
of apprehenſion of geod and evil, as it 
regards the ſpirit or better part of us, It 
is of very high importance to thee to. 
acquire a habit of recollection, of what 
is right to be thought, or done, that thou 
mayeſt not gratify thy ſenſes at the ex- 
pence of thy ſoul. Too great a part of 
mankind are ſuch ſlaves to evil habits, 
that againſt their better judgment, they are 
| hur-. 
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| Hurried away to incontinency, gluitony, 


anger, ſwearing, and even lying; and 
other vices which grow into habits, and 
plunge many wretched mortals, into a 
labyrinth of difficulties, which often ter- 
minate in early death; and God knows 
what will be their end hereafter. 


Love of Pleaſure. 
The wiſe man informs us, that “ thoſe 


who take pleaſure in wickedneſs ſhall be 


condemned, but he that reſiſteth pleaſures 
crowneth his life.” There are many pro- 
feſſed lovers of pleaſure, who love nothing 
elſe, but conſider all diſcourſe upon virtue 
and religion, as mere canting. Eating, 
drinking, and mirth, play, news, or any 
thing that is not ſerious, being their con- 
ſtant entertainment, all their hopes, and all 
their joys are confined to their five ſenſes. 


Thou wilt judge, Maxv, if this is fit 


for a creature that is born the heir ol 

immortal happineſs ! 
If thou wilt tate pains in what is good, 
as I mentioned in regard to habit, © the 
pains 
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pains vaniſh, but the good remains; but on 
the other ſide, if thou takeſt pleaſure in 
what is evil, the evil will remain, and the 
pleaſures vaniſh. Now balance the ac- 
count, and conſider how little thou wilt be 


the worſe for the pains, or the better for the 
pleaſures, when theſe are both paſt.” But it 
the crown of life is to reſiſt pleaſure, the 
reward of that reſiſtance will be immortal 

happineſs which will never end. 
Think, my daughter, what fools thoſe 
are, who give themſelves up to vicious 
pleaſures, which are ſo very ſhort in 
themſelves, and muſt be attended 
with bitter repentance, or endleſs tor- 
ments | Govern thy life and actions by 
the rules of reaſon and religion. © No 
man 1s a maſter of himſelf ſo long as he 
is a ſlave to any thing elſe.” Reaſon 
erows ſtronger by the exerciſe of it; 
whereas our love of vicious pleaſures ac- 
quire ſtrength by our indulgence of them. 
Reaſon is a phyſician to the mind, as well 
as the body; but an eagerneſs after plea- 
ſure 
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ſure is apt to create a feveriſh habit in 
both, and often acts on the body as poiſon. 

Thou perhaps mayſt think it more in 
character for me to preach, than for thee 
to pradtice. It is true, Maxx, that I am 
in the declenſion of life, but for the ſame 
reaſon, that I have travelled thro' it, I 
am the better able to inform thee, 
not only of the beſt roads, but alſo how 
to guard againſt falling from the precipi- 
ces, or ſinking into the quick-ſands with 
which it abounds. Haſt thou never ob- 
ſerved the folly of youth, when they deſpiſe 
the ſuperior knowledge of riper years ? 
Think of the advantages thou mayſt now 
receive from me. I have lived long enough 
to ſee my own defects, and to have a juſt 
ſenſe of my own weakneſs; and from hence 
derive a degree of ftirength which it is 
hardly poſſible for thee to enjoy without 
aſſiſtance, Wearied with the vanity of | 
the world, the mind naturally turns to 
its ſupreme good. What can teach, 
if time doth not? But who, in his 
ſenſes 
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ſenſes, was even afraid of diſcovering 

truth too ſoon ?— What do'ſt thou think is 
the material difference between the aged 
and the young? The pleaſures of the 
underſtanding never cloy; but among 
them who place their happineſs in the gra- 
tification of their ſenſes, ſuch as have 
the moſt of theſe gratifications, are on thay 
very account generally the moſt miſerable. 
And how do they ſeek their own miſery ? 
By deſpiſing good inſtruction. Affect- 
ing to be unlike the aged, they eſpouſe 
folly in oppoſition to wiſdom, and are led 
by their ignorance and the blindneſs of 
their paſſions, crowned with garlands, like 
the ox to the ſlaughter. 

Not to dęſſre pleaſure affords more delight 
to the underſtanding, than the enjoyment 
of it. To a rational mind, the higheſt joy is 
the contempt of pleaſure. Whenever we 
are wrapt up 1n the delights, commonly called 
Pleaſure, we do in effect diſcharge all our 
virtues, Man being a rational and ac- 
countable creature, his proper happineſs 


mult 
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mut , net in the fed. 
* It one might haut all the pleaſures in the 
world by a who would fo 
unman himm n pting of them 
to deſert his {ov!, ene a perpetual 
ſlave to his ſen | here is nothing 
more true, than ti ;'-aſure, as oppoſed 
to virtue, makes w/e men fools, and the 
brave, cowards : and thoſe who having 
riches, employ them in the purchaſe of 
pleaſures, not warrantable in the ſight of 
God, are in effect only receiving wages of 
ſin and ſorrow, and live in laviſh depen- 
dence on the /yranny of their own paſſions. 

'Thou who art yet in a ſtate of innocen- 
cy, will hardly diſcern the truth of all 
that I tell thee; but however flattering 
pleaſure may appear, from the very magic 
which ſeems to be in-'uded in the name, 
yet I who have hec ung, as thou art, 
and had ſtronger p: »: ; to evil than I 
am induced to be my Caugh- 
ter, am fully corned, that no go man 
was ever nw. 1 if 
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ſion of any pleaſure; from whence it fol- 
lows, that pleaſures, ſtrictly ſpeaking, are 
neither profitable, nor good.” I am no 


leſs perſuaded that every indulgence that 


is wicked, or fooliſh, or interferes with 
our doing good, is conſtantly attended 
by a ſting of conſcience : We bluſh with- 
in ourſelves, and are ſecretly aſhamed of 


our wickedneſs. 


Now, my dear Max v, that thou mayſt 
be ſure of thy mark, and diſtinguiſh this 
matter clearly, obſerve how the deſire of 
pleaſure creates ſecret wiſhes and expen- 
ſive purſuits ; how it involves its votaries 
in difficulties ; how often theſe depart 
from their true intereſt, and at once 
ſacrifice their virtue, and their happineſs, 
to an idol, which at length falls down up- 
on them, and deſtroys them. Scenes of 
expence and jollity, are frequently ſcenes 
of diſtreſs and miſery ; and company-keep- 
ing, as we term it, has hurried many a 
young woman into deſtruction, 

Vor. II. Aa I 
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I have heard ſome of my neighbors com- 

fort themſelves on their death- beds, that 
they never were company-keepers ; the very 
thing itſelf, in their opinion, and as they ſaw 
others abuſe the liberty of modeſt conver- 
ſation, implying a degree of guilt. On 
occaſions of jollity, people ſeldom. know - 
what they are about: They warm their 
blood with liquor, and by the means of 
muſic and noiſe, they baniſh reflection; 
and what can be the conſequence ? Po- 
verty itſelf cannot reſtrain the vicious. 
Our great philoſopher and friend, ſays, 
« The heart of the wiſe is in the houſe of 
mourning ; but the heart of the fool is 
in the houſe of mirth;” teaching us that 
wiſe men rather go where they can do 
ſome real good, and ſhudder not at behold- 
ing the moſt ſerious parts of life ; but 
that fools, conſider only how they ſhall be 
diverted; and you may obſerve their 
averſion to every thing that requires 
thought, 


True 
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True plegſure. 


It is a part of wiſdom to be chearful, 
and always to carry with us a merry heart; 
but we ought to know our company, before 
we indulge in any kind of merriment, left 
it ſhould beat down the barriers of de- 

cency. All of us have our joys and ſor- 
rows, ſome which arc, and ſome which 
are not, known to the world. Every one 
is fond of amu/ement; nor can we be al- 
ways employed in the moſt ſerious affairs 
of life. But, my dear Mary, forget not 
that /ife itſelf is 4 ſerious concern. The 
whole ſcene of things, paſt, preſent, and 
to come, when it is moſt joyous, wears a 
ſerious countenance. And conſidering 
how naturally we court pleaſure, we may 
ealily underſtand what SoLomon means, 
when he ſays that by reſiſting pleaſure we 
crown life. To reſiſt ſinful gratifications, 
and the pleaſures which enſnare, is a ma- 
terial part of our duty; as it is our 
happineſs and honor, even to court pain 
when it leads to true pleaſure, What 
| 5 N 
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is the path of glory, about which the 
great, the good, the learned, ph iloſo- 
phers and patriots, talk ſo much? It is 
not the bed of eaſe, nor the amuſement of 
the fancy, 

As to the innocent pleaſures which 
gladden the heart, theſe being rightly un- 
derſtood, are recommended, not for- 
bidden, for we are commanded to rejoice 
always: But obſerve the difference; if 
thou conſulteſt thine inclinations only, 
and not the reaſons which may occaſionally 
offer againſt indulging them, thou wilt 
be led inſenſibly into actions which tend 
to vice, if not directly into vice itſelf, 
Hence ariſes the neceſſity of temperance 
and caution; in the uſe even of indif- 
ferent things, which are not forbidden. 
It is thus thou mayſt learn where to ftop, 
and avoid going to the utmoſt verge which 
innocence allows. | 

True wiſdom reſtrains us from doing 
wrong, as well as leads us right. It is her 


taſk to conduct us thro? life, and ſhow us 
the 
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the way to everlaſting joys. Happineſs: 
is the end we purſue; pleaſure, when faith- 
ful to us, is but a mere handmaid. We 
are oftentumes miſerably deceived, when 
we commit ourſelyes to the guidance of 
pleaſure, to lead us to happineſs. It 
is only the ways of religion which are 
wiſe, and © her ways are ways of pleaſant- 
xeſs, and all her paths are peace.” Be 
on thy guard, my daughter, and conſider 
what thou rejoiceſt at; ſo ſhalt thou 
enjoy the higheſt of all pleaſures, - the 
perpetual feaſt of a good conſcience, and 
the tranſporting hopes of happineſs which. 
will laft for ever | 
Hope and fear, | 

In all the various concerns of thy life, 
remember, that hepe, of all the paſſions of 
the human breaſt, is the moſt pleaſing, 
as its oppoſite 1s the moſt painful and 
horrible: Without hope, deſpair would 
ſeize the mind. Thou knoweſt not what 
a day will bring forth : But © he that 
Aa 3 ">; 
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lives in hope, danceth without a min- 
ſtrel.“ Under all eircumſtances, hope 
chears the mind, and provides the 39 f 
znthſic, which is peace and comfort. 

Mankind often court the pleaſure of 
falſe hope, which is called a fool's pa- 
radice. This ſometimes ſtifles the pangs 
of deſpair, but “ the hopes of a man void 
of underſtanding are vain and falſe.” 
Hence we learn, whether we fear the 
effects of it or not, that vice leads to i- 
ſery. Be virtuous, and wait in hope of that 
day, which will fill the meaſure of thy 
wiſhes, when it will be ſaid, Come ye bleſ- 
ſed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepar- 
ed for you frem the beginning of the world.” 

The natural effects of hope, is to baniſh 
fear. All fear, except the fear of God, or 
the fear of doing a wrong thing, is grie- 
vous to the heart; and inſtead of helping 
thee in danger and diſtreſs, © it will be- 
tray the ſuccours which reaſon affords, 
The wicked fly when no man purſueth, 
but the righteous is bold as a lion.” 
Thou 
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Thou mayſt have obſerved, that Vo- 
men, being bred up in a different man- 
ner from men, often think they have a 
title to indulge themſelves in childiſh 
fears; whereas, courage is no leſs neceſ- 
ſary to the virtue of a woman than to. a 
man. The affectation of great bold- 
neſs in manners, is indelicate and abſurd; 
but doth it therefore follow, that thou 
who art born to die, ſhouldſt not learn 
to face death; or that thou ſhouldlt loſe 
thy wits, on the approach of danger 
to which thou art always expoſed ? 

The whole of this matter may be redu- 
ed to this advice. « Reſtrain thy hand 
from evil, and thy ſoul ſhall have nothing 
to fear. In all thy undertakings, let a 
reaſonable aſſurance animate thy endevors; 
for from fear proceedeth misfortune, but 
he that hopeth, helpeth himſelf. In all thy 
deſires, let thy reaſon go before thee, and 
fix not thy hopes beyond the bounds of 
probability; ſo ſhall ſucceſs attend thy 
uns 
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undertakings, and thy heart ſhall not be 
vexed with diſappointments.” 


Amuſement. 

Our notions of pleaſure, in ſome 
meaſure comprehend amuſement, or relief 
from labor: It is labor, and relief from la- 
ber, which conſtitute the entertainment of 
life in all conditions. Some work for 
amuſement, and ſome for bread; and 
happy it is when our labor, is our plea/ure. 
Opinion conſtitutes a great part of plea- 
ſure, for many take, delight, in the very 
thing that others eſteem great drudgery. 
Nothing is ſo pleaſing to a well ordered 
mind, as the diſcharge of a duty, and 
therefore our very duty ſhould be made 
a part of our amuſement, 

1 have already told thee of the danger 
of amuſement, at improper times, and in 
bad or doubtful company ; for thy virtue 
is a treaſure thou always carrieſt about 
thee, and mayeſt be robbed of. All the 
world knows, that the fine lady and the 


country 
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country laſs, equally delight in dancing 
and /inging ; the difference is only in the 
manner. Now let me adviſe thee to 
avoid both, in company: /nging, is an 
amuſement, and may be indulged in pri- 
vate, or at church in pſalmody : but idle 
ſongs, or any ſongs, will be apt to enſnare 
ſuch a girl as thou art; eſpecially if thou 
ſhouldſt happen to excel thy companions. 
As to dancing, it is never practiſed but in 
company, and in our ſtation, dancing- 
company 1s, I think, generally bad compa- 
ny; I mean, that dancing in our ſtation, is 
never conducted with perfect decency, and 
free from danger to young women. Thou 
perhaps wilt hardly believe me ; but I 
have not lived ſo long for nothing. I know 
not if dancing be worſe in town or coun- 
try, but there is no neceſſity to declare 
againſt it, in ſuch terms as to quarrel with 
thy neighbors, who reſolve to dance at all 
hazards. T wiſh that thou, my daugh- 
ter, ſnouldſt be amuſed by walking or ſeeing 
of ſhes, or any thing innocent, when thou 

art 
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art permited to amuſe thyſelf, rather than 
by dancing ; for thou wilt hardly make 
thy fortune by it, but thou mayſt eaſily 
marr it. Theſe are the occaſions when 
ſuch young women as thou art, are leaſt on 
their guard; and when men of evil inten- 
tions are moſt on the watch, to carry their 
wicked deſigns into execution. Thou wilt 
always find amuſement and inſtruction, in 
reading, provided thou makeſt choice of 
good and proper books, otherwiſe there is 
miſchief alſo. _ 

Company, mirth and ** 

This brings me to mention, the great 
care thou ſhouldſt take in the choice of 
thy companions. We are naturally © plea- 
ſed with mirth, and conſequently with a 
merry jeſter, but we never eſteem him: a 
merry fellow is frequently one of the ſad- 
deſt, or moſt wicked fellows in the world.” 
To be merry and wiſe is a common leſſon, 
and abſolutely neceſſary to be learnt, . Be 
aſſured, Mary, that whatever is good in 
us, is generally heightened by the com- 
mu- 
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munication, being in good company; and 
whatſoever is evil in us, is called forth in 
the converſation of fooliſh or wicked per- 
ſons, and thou wilt ſoon find evil enough in 
thine own heart. It will be thy greateſt hap- 
pineſs to ſeek the converſation. of thoſe 
who will countenance thy geod qualities, 
and ſuppreſs thy. bad ones. 

Be aſſured that wherever the foacch i is 
impure, the mind is corrupted; and nothing 
is more ſilly than an ill-timed laugh: 
many laugh at their own imperfecti- 
ons, ſeen in another. From the moment 
we begin to laugh and ſneer at ſome who 
are preſent, or at others who are abſent, 
we expoſe ourſelves to the imputation of 
ill nature, if not injuſtice; and what is 
worſe, to become really unkind, or un- 
civil, if not malicious. © It 1s far better, 
that converſation ſhould not rife higher 
than harmleſs trifles, than be turned to 
flander.” 

Thoſe who can beſt entertain themſelves 
without company, are often the beſt enter. 

tained 
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tained with it, and whoever carries good 
humour and affability into company, may 
be ſure of a kind reception, among thoſe 
one would wiſh to be kindly received by, 
It is one of the great ſecrets of life, to 
pleaſe thoſe with whom we aſſociate, al- 
ways underſtood to be, as far as is con- 
fiſtent with virtue and humanity. 

Thoſe who have good hearts, and good 
underſtandings, know how to contradict 
with reſpect, and to pleaſe without flattery 
or too much familiarity. If thou meaneſt 
to preſerve thy religion and humanity 
untainted, 1t 1s time to withdraw when 
the diſcourſe 1s wicked, indecent, or flan- 
derous. If thou haſt no acquaintance with 
the perſon who 1s reviled, thou wilt hard- 
ly be able to diſcover, whether what is 
ſaid, be well or ill grounded. But ſeeing 
that there is ſo ſtrong an inclination in 
moſt people, to find in others as many 
faults as poſſible, and in themſelves as 
few; thou mayeſt be almoſt ſure that 
the evil part related is encreaſed and Bblack- 

| ened, 
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ned, and the "good diminiſned. People 
ſeldom conſider what will be ſaid of them- 
ſelves, were it only for the fault of ſpeak- 
ing ill of others. He that ſpeaks the 
things he Hon] not, may hear the things 
he would not.“ | 
Conſider thy company in a great meafure, 

as good or bad, as they are tender or cruel 
toward their neighbor. Always endevor 
to change the ſubject, when others are ill 
ſpoken of. Speak well, as far as thou 
canſt, and thy virtue will check the vice 
of others. Soften the rigor of the ſentence 
given by them, and avoid injuſtice towards 
a good name, as thou wouldſt decline theft 
or robbery. If thou art ſatisfied from cir- 
cumſtances that the party abſent is injured, 
think it an honor to appear as an advo- 
cate, and plead the cauſe with a becoming 
warmth. In acting thus thou wilt do as 
thou wouldſt be done by, and ſhame 
thoſe who ſet no bounds to their folly or 
walice. | 
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Endevor to accommodate thyſelf to the 
capacity of thoſe with whom thou con- 
verſeſt. If they are in a higher condition 
than thyſelf, the more ſilence and attention 
v ill be neceſſary: with thoſe who are lower, 
the more affability will be proper. Never 
affect being ſo much above the meaneſt as 
to treat them with inſolence. But whe- 
ther ſuperiors, equals or inferiors, if they 
are viciouſly inclined, avoid them: do 
it with as much decency as thy circum- 
ſtances will admit of: but till I ſay, 
avoid them. The very © hatred of the 


vicious will do thee leſs harm than their 


converſation.” There are many inſtructive 


proverbs, that I remember from my youth 


up, and which I now recommend to thee. 
* He ſhould have a long ſhafted ſpoon, 
that ſups pottage with the devil. And 


thou haſt often heard that © one ſcabby 


ſheep infects a whole flock.” - 

Be wile, my daughter, and take care 
with whom thou ſpendeſt thy time. Ac- 
cording to the proverb, © better be alone 

| than 
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than in bad company.” It is not the hap- 
pineſs of domeſtics in ſervice, to make 
ſuch choice of companions, as others 
may, who are more free: Their behaviour 
depends on the good order of the family. 
Avoid the company of thoſe, whom thou 
haſt reaſon to, think ill of; and defend 
thy virtue, tho* thou ſhouldſt become a 
martyr to poverty and diſtreſs. In gene- 
ral, rather ſeek to hear of thy faults, that 
thou mayſt correct them, than of thy 
virtues to triumph over, and deſpiſe 
others. 

In thy intercourſe with the world, © be 
not eaſily exceptious, nor given to contra- 
diction, for this occaſions contention ; nor 
be rudely familiar, for this breeds con- 
tempt. *© If any thing be not fitting, do 
it not: If it be not true, ſpeak it not.” In 
a word, cheriſh in thy heart a true love 
for thy fellow creatures : this will at 
once make thee good natured, agreeable to 
others, and pleaſant to thyſelf ; it will 
make eyery object about thee appear with 
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ſmiles, and thy proſpe& of heaven will 
look the brighter and more glorious. 

Lincerity and uprightneſs. 

Be fincere and upright, and thou wilt not 
only prevent falling. into a. ſnare thyſelf, 
but if thy companions ſee that thou wilt 
not conſent to, or connive at any thing that 
is unjuſt or wicked, it will lead them allo 
into the paths of integrity, and promote 
that domeſtic love and harmony which is the 
true ſource of happineſs. Sincerity thus 
engages gratitude and fidelity on its ſide, 
and theſe three good qualities, becoming 
one ſtrong united virtue, can never fail in 
the iſſue; for this is generally ſtrong enough 
to oppoſe all the evil devices of the devil. 


Chcarfulneſs. 
Remember, Mary, that chearfulneſs 
is as much preferable to mirth, as health, 
to laughter, It may not exhilerate thy 
ſpirits, but it will give thee ſolid and laſt- 
ing joy, for it is the natural reward of a 
good conſcience. ©* They that laugh at 
every 
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every thing, and they that fret at every 
thing, are fools alike.” SoLowon ſays, 
« the gladneſs of the heart is the life of 
man; and the joyfulneſs of a man pro- 
longeth his days. — Love thine own foul, 
and comfort thy heart. Remove ſorrow 
far from thee, for /orrow hath killed many, 
and there is no praſit therein,” He has 
another admirable ſaying, worthy of thy 
attention, namely, that * a chearful and 
good heart, will haye a care of his meat 
and diet.“ This inſtructs us in the excel- 
lency of chearfulneſs over mirth, wherein 
ſo little care is uſually taken, that people 
at merry meetings eat and drink, as if their 

ealth could not be injured by exceſs, nor. 


themſelves put off their guard, in point 


of prudence and chaſtity. It likewiſe 
ſhews, that even riches which ſpread the 
tables of the great, often prove ſnares to 
them, when the chearfulneſs of the poor, 


is not only ſafe and innocent, but a more 


delightful feaſt, for it leaves no pain be- 


- hind, To this purpoſe the ſame wiſe man 


Bb. 3 ſays, 
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ſays,. „whether a man be rich or poor, 
if he hath a good beart towards the Lord, 


he ſhall at all times e, with a chearful 
countenance,” 


| Cant ent ment. 

Contentment is the reward of chearful- 
neſs and all other virtues. O, Maxx, 
it is far better to be lowly born, and 
dwell with the humble in contentment, 
than to be perked up, in a glittering 
grief, and wear a golden ſorrow.” A lit- 
tle with contentment makes rich; and 
SOLOMON tells us, that “ better is a din- 
ner. of herbs where love is, than a ſtalled 
ox and hatred.therewith.”—And “ better 
is a little with the fear- of the Lord, than 
great treaſure and trouble therewith.” 
The ſame wiſe man goes on to inform us 
that © the chief things for life are mater 
and bread, cloathing, and a houſe to cover 
ſhame.” And who can diſpute the truth 
that the neceſſaries of life, to a virtucus 
mind, lie in a very narrow compals : but 
vice 
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vice being always in want, is the fruitful 
mother of diſcontent. 

The peace of every human heart, 0 
ariſe from contentment, and this can be the 
reward only of a good conſcience. Keep 
thy innocency, and thou wilt keep thy 
peace of mind. Think of thy advantages, 
as well as the diſadvantages of thy con- 
dition: It is hardly to be imagined thou 
wilt ever be embarraſſed by wealth; and 
it naturally follows, that thou can'ſt not 
be ſo eaſily inflamed by pride. The more 
temperate thou art in all things, the more 
thou wilt enjoy that happy freedom and 
tranquility, to which ſo many of the great 
are ſtrangers. 

I have often obſerved, Maxy, how 


ſome of the wealthy paſs their time; and 


amidſt their enjoyments how miſerably 
poor thoſe are, who want the power or in- 
clination of employing themſelves uſefully, 
They are as ſenſible of a want of ſomething 
which pomp and riches cannot furniſh, 
as the poor. are of the want of bread: in 
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a word they want conteniment. I have 
likewiſe been an eye witneſs of the miſe- 
ries of thoſe who are in want of many 
neceſſaries of life: But in the midſt of 
poverty, I have beheld the goodneſs. of 
God, in giving them hands to labor, and 
humble ſubmiſſion to his providenee 
and I never ſaw the virtuous and induſtri- 
ous totally unprovided for. 

Caſt thine eyes around, and behold how. 
many are in a leſs comfortable ſituation 
than thyſelf. For my own part, Iſceinfinite 
reaſon to reliſh the fruits of my own ho- 
neſt labor, and in humble gratitude to my 
maker, to eat my morſel with ſweet con- 
tentment, hoping for happineſs in that 
ſtate, where the rich and poor will meet 
without diſtinction. | 

We muſt bring things home to our own 
boſoms, and examine what 1s paſſing there, 
So far from complaining of providence, 
in, regard to want of great wealth, I con- 
fider how ſmall a portion of mankind can 
poſſeſs it; and how few of them emp! 
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it as they ought. When I examine my 


own heart, and diſcover in it thoſe many 
dark ſhades and ſpots, which deface it, 
even in my own eyes, I conclude that 
there would be many more, if I had 
been bred up to great abundance: It is 
moſt reaſonable to think ſo; and tho' I 
might ſay with others, I would truſt to the 


tal; it might not therefore be the ſafer 


for me, Being convinced as I am, that 
virtue is the ſovereign good, of mortals, 
may it not be beſt for me, that my conditi- 
on is no higher? And being ſuch as pro- 
vidence has aſſigned, ought I not there- 
fore to think it the beſt for me ? 

Thou knoweſt not, my dear daughter, 


what 1s paſſing in men's hearts, when 


they arrive to a near view of eternity. 
Thoſe who have large portions of this 
world's goods, are apt to hanker after 


them, whereas inſtead of being torn unwil- 


lingly from the world, I may throw it off 
as I part with my garment when I retireto 
reſt, I may enjoy a ſuperiority in this laſt 

| | ſcene 
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ſcene of the play of life, and come off with 
more applauſe in the ſight of God than 
ſome who have acted a higher part, But 
- whether thy lot ſhall be better or worſe than 
mine, I ſee not how thou can'ſt expreſs 
thy gratitude, even for life itſelf, without 
contentment : or how thou can'ſt be ac- 
ceptible to thy maker, if thou wiſheſt, 
not to have been born. Therefore beware 
of diſcontent as a high offence againſt 
God. 

In order to underſtand rightly the ad- 
vantages of being contented, conſider that 
even ictions to the good, are far more 
advantageous to them, than the greateſt 
proſperity can poſſibly be to the wicłed: 
and what the indigent loſe in the 
pleaſures which wealth can furniſh, they 
may gain in wiſdom, and the tranquility 
of their minds. Adverſity is not without 
its comforts, nor is proſperity ever found 
without its ſhare of trouble. How often 
it happens among the wealthy, that they 
_ diſlike what they have, and like what they 
have 
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have not, and cannot purchaſe. The diſ- 


contents of the poor are more eaſily remo- 
ved than thoſe of the rich ; and he that is 


content with a little hath enough, and 
he that complains, hath too much.” If 
happineſs is to be judged of from content- 
ment, it muſt follow that many of the poor 
are happy, and many of the rich unbappy. 
If thou can'ſt live free from want, as the 
natural reward of thy induſtry and virtue, 
care for no more; be aſſured the reſt, in 
the eye of reaſon and religion, is but va- 
nity. 

All painful ſollicitude about future 
events, further than ſuch precautions as 
prudence dictates, is at once a proof of 
diſcontent, and diſtruſt of providence, 
Even thoſe who only ſubmit from ne- 
ceſſity, are ſurely in a worſe conditi- 
on, than thoſe whoſe minds are framed 
to their circumſtances; for things are 
bitter when they are forced on us, but 
eaſy, if not ſweet, when they are com- 
plied with willingly. 
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The greateſt misfortune of all is, not 
to be able to bear misfortunes,” and next 
to this, 1s the not knowing how to make 
the evil accidents of life adminiſter to 
good. In ſome ſhape or other evil will hap- 
pen, and trouble is the lot of every one 
who comes into the world. If all things 
ſucceeded to our wiſh, we could no more 
exerciſe the grace of content ment, as it re- 
gards the diſpenſations of providence, 
than we could forgive enemies if we had 
none. As a proof how indulgent heaven 
is to the wiſe and righteous, they never 
find in their hearts to wiſh to change per- 
ſons and conditions with others. I re- 
member a remark of my maſter's, that 
« a wiſe man will deſire no more than he 
may gain juſtly, 1½ ſoberly, diſtribute 
chearſully, and live, contentedly,” And as 
there is no condition ſo high as to be with- 
out fears, neither is there any ſo low as 
to be without hopes. The higheſt object 
of hope is that of everlaſting happineſs 
after death, and this is common to all 
2 men. 
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men. And where there is this hope, there 


As contentment will reign. In a word, a quiet 
Xt and contented mind is the chief good of 
ke mortals here below: it is the utmoſt hap- 
to pineſs man is capable of enjoying in this 
world; and the maintaining ſuch an un- 
"we interrupted tranquility of ſpirit, is the 
85 very crown and glory of wiſdom, 
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There is no reaſon, my daughter, why 

I ſhould flatter thee, but I think myſelf 
bound to do thee juſtice, and therefore I 
will tell thee the properties of one good 
quality which I have obſerved in thee, 
All thoſe are not good natured, who are 
virtuouſly inclined. The tree is known 
by its fruits; and thoſe alone deſerve this 
deſcription, who extending their kindneſs 
as far as they are able to all the world, are 
prompted by temper to comfort the afflict- 
ed. People of this turn never find 
themſelves truly happy but when they are 
acting according to their own natural diſ- 
poſition, dutifully to parents, affectionate- 
ly to children, and faithfully to friends. As 
maſter or miſtreſs, tender or compaſſionate 
to ſe t vants; and as-affrvant, chearful, du- 
tiful, and induſtrious; affable in behavi- 
our 


Gn 
our under every circumſtance, and bene- 
volcnt to all che world. Good nature may 
be attended with the utmoſt ſenſibility 
of the perverſene(s of thoſe who want 
ſenſe or virtue, but ſtill it finds within 
itſelf a fund of kindneſs . and compaſſion 
not to be exhauſted. Remember however, 
that gow nature, without prudence and 
virtue, injures its own name. | 


Think a as well of the world as thou canſt, 


and not as ill of 1 it as diſappointments 


Tay, induce thee to do. The proverb ſays, 
* go0d-will ſhould be taken in part of 


| payment.“ Good nature puts the beſt con- 
_ructions c on kindneſs, and inclines us to be 
forward in executing thoſe good offices 
which conſtitute one eſſential part of the 


pleaſure, and neceſſary duties of life. Good 


nature is alſo the beſt ſpur to kindneſs; and 
it 15 ſaid, ehe Jooſeth his thanks that pro- 
miſeth and delayeth.” Wouldſt thou be 
happy, be ſlow in thy reſentments; quick 
in forgiveneſs ; and ſuperior to little i inci- 
dents which diſturb the-weak or ill-natured 
Cca 1 
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part of mankind. © Kindneſs will creep 
when it cannot run.” An obliging 
diſpoſition, will always engage the at- 
_ tention of thy ſuperiors; as kindneſs 
will call on thy equalsy and if thy grati- 
tude is proportioned to their regard, thou 
wilt become very acceptable. This will 
create, on thy part, ſuch love to thy miſ- 
treſs, as a good child hath to a tender pa- 
rent; and the return from her will pro- 
bably be ſuĩted to thy deſert. Good na- 
ture is not confined to ages or conditions. 
If thy miſtreſs ſnould happen to be defi- 
_ cient ſtill thou mayſt gain ſo much virtue. 
Gentleneſs, carefulneſs, and zeal, ſupport- 
ed by an inflexible prebity, and an open pla- 
cid diſpoſition, are properties of ſo perſwa- 
ve a kind, that they generally, overcome 
evil, and win the moſt obdurate hearts 
to a ſenſe of humanity, if Hot. © of kindneſs. 
Coed nature is conſtant, and goes far be- 
yond good bumour. Thou wilt draw the at- 


| tention of thy ſuperiors by : a Kind of force, 
| when 


* 
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when they Tee thou art reſolved to 5 
ſerve it. And take heed, Maxy, that. 
as thou, wouldſt think it cruel to be con- 
| demned as il!-natured, for being ſometimes 
off thy "mg or out'of humour, 40 as to 


iſh 1 expect 

ivo 1 Md 
2 3 is more } larly ne- 

ceſfary, in thy ſtation, for as ſervants are 


more ready to make remarks on this fub- 


ject, than maſters imagine they do; them 
ſelves ſhould likewiſe be the: more atten 


dive to en own. e not to offend. 


Generofity Wong to W virtue Auen 
it entices us to do offices of kindneſs be- 
yond our power. Our virtues, as expteſ- — 


ſed in action, muſt be ſuited to our Gir- 
; cumſtagtes! Phe md may retain-a rea- 
dineſs of diſpoſition to ſerve others, and: 


fo far be as fruitful as the rain Which com- 
etl: down from the heavens :* but where: 


there is no water in the elouds, none can 
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fall upon the earth. Whatever, i is in thy 
power, let it flow from a free hand and. an 
2 heart. The humbleſt actions ſome- 
times carry with them a. greatneſs of 
mind, ſuperior even ta the bounties of 
kings; and we muſt be contented when 
it pleaſes providence to reſtrain us with 
regard to the means of relieving others; 
and think with gratitude of the relief we 
receive ourſelves, ſtill maintaining the 


. of our . 

The more ores a the more 
able thou wilt always be to aſſiſt any one 
who is in particular diſtreſs, being a friend, 

_ acquaintance, or neareſt of kin. Every 
one has ſome power ; and as the. wi- 
dos mite was conſidered by the Sons of 

God, as a great charity, thy little contri- 
; bution may be uſeful to the diſtreſſed, and 
acceptable in his ſight, who ſees the heart. 
If it happens, that thou. haſt nothing 


vhich thou can'ſt with * propriety ſpare, 
God 
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God will accept the thoughts of the Heart. 
A tear offered up to miſery, where only a 
tear can flow, will be pleaſing to the ten- 
der Father of mankind, who in ſuck caſes 
The duty of charity is univerſal; it is 
the bond that cements all other virtues ; for 
the fame reaſon it doth not conſiſt alone in: 
giving alms, becauſe every one has not 
alms to give; but every one is bound to be 
charitable: What we cannot do from 
the pocket, we may accompliſh with our 
hands, or our tongues. —He that is ſenſi- 
ble of evil himfelf, will confider how 
other men are ſenſible alfo.—To be truly 
good, and yet refuſe making others as hap- 
py as we can, is a contradiction ; for good-- 
neſs itſelf conſiſts in promoting the welfare 
of others. To help thoſe: who are in-no 
condition to help themſelves, is a God- 
like- virtue, and this may be 2 done 
without money. 
It is better to be of a generous mind of 
the number of thoſe who ſtand in neech of 
re- 
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A lick than of a hard- hearted diſpoſition, 
| tho' in plenty. The ſame charity which, 
among chriſtians, makes men humble, 
juſt, and watchful to do all the good, and 
avoid all the evil poſſible, makes them 
_ alſo courteous and obliging. And nothing 
can be more certain, than that one may be 
very charitable without having any thing 
to give; and very unc haritable, and yet, as 
St. Paul ſays, give ones #ody to be burnt. 
Ams are a kind of ſpiritual inſence which 
aſcends to heaven; and ſo is the compaſ 
fon which we feel at the ſight of miſery. 
| Charity, as comprehending chriſtian love, 
is ſo abfolutely commanded, and is truly 
| fo: much the bond. of ſociety, that. the 
neglect of it can never be diſpenſed with. 
And what can exceed the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing others made happy, except the mak- 
ing them. ſo by our own means? By taking 
a ſhare in the miſeries of others, we ren- 
der wretchedneſs the more ſupportable ;. 
-whereas,. plenty amidſt the frowns and 
- contempt. of the world, is but a ſplendid 
kind 
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kind of miſery. The miſer is of all charac- 
ters in the world, the moſt hated. Except 
the real uſe of riches, of which a part ſhould 
be devoted as alms, what is the reſt but 
mere conceit, of the madneſs of the brain? 
With regard to prudence, in that part of 
charity which relates to alms, the proverb 
ſays, © near is my ſhirt, but nearer is my 
ſkin,” This regards thoſe circumſtances 
wherein the abſolute neceſſaries of life are 
required for ourſelves: and then it 1s 
not improper to ſay © A , at 
home.“ 

There is one kind of charity, AY 
which requires no money, and yet it is of 
the higheſt importance to mankind, I 
mean that of making peace among neigh- 
bors, friends, and acquaintance. By this we 
get credit with the world, and what is infi- 
nitely better, the bleſſing promiſed to the 
makers of peace. — Good advice may be a 
great charity, if thou canſt perſuade the 
offenders or offended, to tale! it; or à go 
book, if they will read it. 
If 
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If thou art ready to do good, providence 
will befriend thee with time to do it in: 
and the more thou doeſt, the more thou 
wilt be able to do. Thy miſtreſs is a lady 
admirably inclined to offices of picty, 
and humanity : Entreat her leave to in- 
form her, what thou knoweſt to be true, 
in regard to miſery and diſtreſs : She will 
Judge of what ſhe ought to do. She will 
not deſpiſe the cauſe of her man or maid 
ſervant, when they have juſtice on their 
fide, She knows that © he who faſhioned 
her in the womb, faſhioned them alſo, 
She will not withold her bread. from the 
fatherleſs, who. are dying with hunger : 
nor behold thoſe who are periſhing for 
want of cloathing, expire at her gates: 
She will- not make gold her confidence: : 
The land will not cry againſt her, nor the 
furrows thereof complain; but ſhe will 
. haye mercy on the poor,” and be happy. 
. * Brethren and help are againſt the time of 
trouble, but aims ſhall deliver more than 

them both.” Forget not, O my daughter, 
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that charky will endure — — time eitel 
ſhall ceaſe. O my daughter, the earth, and 
all that we ſee of the objects around us, 
even the heavens which: are the canopy of 
it, will paſs away! Faith will be ſwal- 
lowed up in ſight, and hope ceaſe with 
enjoyment : but charity is ſo divine and 
pure in its nature, that it will conſtitute 
part of the) Joys of heaven. 


Civil. 


Thou mayſt eaſily comprehend, Mary, 
that the ſame diſpoſition which inclines 
us to charity, will make us kind and 
benevolent; but it is no part of "kind- 
neſs or benevolence, or neceſſary to the 
rules of civility, to comply with any de- 
mands or requeſts, which are not conſiſtent 
with virtue, or diſcretion ; on the contrary, 
it is an affront tq be aſked to do a <vrong 
thing, and it ought to be properly reſented. 
Nor is it enough to be innocent; thou muſt 
avoid the appearances of guilt, and every 
thing that may hurt thy reputation. 
e 
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In our condition, Maxx, and ſometimes 

among our betters, people are il-manner'd 
under a notion of being civil: they often 
act as if they did not believe their friends, 
but preſs them to do what they diſlike ; or 
themſelves fooliſhly decline what they 
chuſe, tho? it be offered with a good will. 
Learn to diſtinguiſh between that which 
modeſty and prudence. bids thee refuſe, 
and that which good ſenſe and reaſon re- 
quires thee to accept. 
A truly courteous behaviour is candid 
and upright. Say not all thou thinkeſt, 
but pick and cull thy thoughts for con- 
verſation, ſpeaking what is agreeable, and 
true, and tending to the good of others, yet 
praiſing none immediately to their face. 
Commendation makes the wiſe bluſh, and 
fools inſolent. V 

Obſerve how others at, of ok thou 
haſt a good opinion: Some people are 
naturally civil, The foundation of good 
behaviour is Humanity, and care not to 
offend, or give pain to any one. There 
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is a pleaſing manner of converſation, 

equally de void of hypocriſy and aſfectation. 

Politeneſs is not expected from people in 

cur condition ; but when our behaviour 

is civil and ſubmiſſive, attended with ſince- 
rity and underſtanding, we engage ſo much 

the more attention, and every one be- 
comes our friend. 
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DISCOURSE xvm. 
Duties in fereitude. 


Mutual benefit of maſter and ſervant. 

The Connexion between thy miſtreſs 
and thee, is a ſolemn contract for mutual 
benefit, and it is neceſſary each ſhould be 
informed, and truly underſtand what the 
other requires; that the diſcharge of this ob- 
ligation with candor and juſtice, may cre- 
ate mutual kindneſs and regard. In ſome 
countries ſervants are treated as ſlaves : 
but wwe are all free, and our treatment is 
ſuited to our liberty. Some maſters have 
a propenſity to tyranny, and ſome ſervants 
are as much inclined to 7nſolence and diſobe- 
dience: but this proves nothing more than 
that there are bad people in all conditions, 
and that the good ought to be the more 
careful and vigilant in the exertion of thoſe 
ſocial virtues, on which the general benefit 


of mankind ſo much depends. 
| Py 
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Induftry and idleneſs. ; 

The bonor of induſtry, and the ſame 
of idlenefs, are explained in every leſſon 
that prudence teaches. It would be hap- 
py if every one underſtood ſome uſe- 
ful trade, that in want of à place, or 


when domeſtics. marry, and leave ſer- 
vice, they might be the better enabled to 


provide for themſelves. This is rather to 
be wiſhed for than expected : but what a 
mournful thing it is to behold great num- 


bers of beggars in the ſtreets of great 
towns, of whom many are worthleſs and 
abandoned; or being ignorant of every 
art, and not employed in hard labor, are 
expoſed to extreme want and miſery, Very 
old or very young perſons, not provid- 
ed for by pariſh laws, are objects of 
charity : but if theſe live in beggary, 
when they might be taken care of, they 
become criminal. Thoſe that receive 
meat, drink, or clothing, as charity, whilſt 
they are able to get them by the uſe of 
their hands, rob the helpleſs, defraud the 
Dd 2 wealthy, 
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wealthy, and become a nuiſance to the 
community. 
Induſtry is the companion of religion, 
and the guide of virtue; but idleneſs is 
the child of vice, and the parent of miſery. 
Induſtry is of the ſame uſe to obtain the 
goods of this world, as virtue to procure 
happineſs: we ſee daily what mighty 
things it does, eſpecially when aſſiſted by 
good abilities, and prudence. Solomon 
ſays, © Seeſt thou a man diligent in his 
buſineſs, he ſhall ſtand before kings, he 
ſhall not ſtand before common men.” 
This is a very ſtrong expreſſion of the 
high praiſes of induſtry : It has indeed fo 
peculiar a merit in promoting the good of 
mankind, that whilſt we do our duty to 
- ourſelves, and promote our own fortune, 
we perform acts of kindneſs and charity to 
all the reſt of the world. The induſtrious 
are accordingly treated with reſpect, as 
friends, whilſt the idle are conſidered with 
contempt, as enemies to their country and 
niankind, Theſe will eat, though they 
con- 


(97 
contribute nothing to the common ſtock; 
either by their beads or hands, and conſe- 
quently they make others work: for them, 
which is contrary toall juſtice; When they 
can work, and will not, bread and water, 
and a dark room ſhould be their portion 
till they are brought to their ſenſes. 


Suberdination and bumility i in ſervitude,” 


What is it preſerves us all, as in on 
mily, but being ſubject to ſuperiors? 
Subjection is calculated for the intereſt 
of thoſe who are governed, as well as 
thoſe that govern, Servants | muſt be 
ſubject to maſters, or there could be nei- 
ther maſter nor ſervant. The happineſs 
ariſing from this mutual relation, depends 
on virtue; and one often ſees good ſervants 


who are happy, and bad maſters who are 
miſerable. 


Remember, Mazv, that the bond 
and fooliſh ſoon take offence; but no 
ſtart of paſſion, peculiarity of render; or 
occaſional complaint, deſtroys the peace 
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of thoſe who are wiſe. It is not eaſy ts 
impoſe © the tongue's filence on the heart's 
grievance; ” but when ſervants or maſters 
complain, as if they did not know their 


reſpective duties, it is hurtful on both 


ſides. If a ſervant is capable of the duty 
required, and the maſter not tyrannical, 
neither of them ſhould be diſturbed 


by little incidents. Each ſhould make 


a candid allowance for the others frailties, 


and in that caſe, neither being intentio- 


nally wicked, hardly any thing can 


happen but what the force of a moderate 


degree of virtue and underſtanding will ſet 


right again. If maſter and ſervant dif- 
like each other, or a ſervant is really 
unfit for a place, Jet them part with good 
wiſhes for their mutual proſperity. 
This was my maſter's way, who uſed 
to ſay, that a churliſh maſter ought to pay 


double wages, and be glad of any one to 


ſerve him. It is the ignorance of ſervants, 


joined to the neglect of humanity in the 


maſter, 
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maſter, which ſo frequently diſturb the 
peace and harmony of domeſtic life. 

There are two ſorts of people, Mary, 
with whom it is not eaſy to live in peace 
and ſafety -: thoſe who have ſo many ſer- 
vants that they ſtand in each other's way, 
and in a great meaſure provide for them- 
ſelves at random]; and the niggardly, who 
expect too much work, and give too little 
victuals and wages. 


Attention to the temper and prudence of maſlers, 


My maſter uſed to remark, that © the 
more ſervants a man keeps, the more 
ſpies he has on him; and expreſſed his 
aſtoniſhment that any perſon ſhould make 
work for many ſervants; or keep them 
from work in order to make up a train. 
But ſo it is MARV, and © it is a bad wind 
that blows no good, for tho? this doth 
not make the maſter or ſervant really the 
happier, and perhaps 1s one cauſe why 
ſome lands lie uncultivated, yet it ſerves 
to diſtribute the riches of the wealthy. 

I never 
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I never found any kind of ſatis faction 
in prying into my maſter's private con- 
cerns, tho? it is impoſſible to be ignorant 
when a maſter is in great ſorrow, or great 
joy: But I always obſerved, that his 
gentleneſs was the chief cauſe why he 
was beloved in his family. This ex- 
poſed him to ſome impoſitions, among 
worthleſs ſervants, yet by the re- 
ſpect and duty which it created, it pre- 
vented his being pillaged, as it were out 
of contempt of that authority which 
ſervants are too apt to think is exer- 
ciſed paſſionately or unreaſcnably. Solo- 
mon's advice to the maſter is, „be not 
exceſſive towards any, and without diſcre- 
tion do nothing.” And ſpeaking of a 
good ſervant he ſays, „If thou haſt a 
{crvanr, entreat him as a brother, for thou 
haſt need of him, as of thine own foul ; 
and if thou entreat him evil, he will run 
from thee, and which way wilt thou go 
to ſcek him?“ So far regards the com- 
mon duty of humanity : but in order to 
underſtand 
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underſtand this matter, Maxv, obſerve 
what the ſame man of wiſdom tells us, in 
regard to the prudence of a maſter : If 
thou ſet thy ſervant to laber, thou ſhalt 
find reſt; but if thou let him go idle, he 
ſhall ſeek liberty. Set him to work, as is 
fit for him: if he be not * put on 
more heavy fetters.“ | 


It is very evident what is meant by 
heavy fetters; that is, he ſhould be more 
confined, for his own ſake, as well as his 
maſter's. Diſobedience and pride naturally 
produce idlene/s, and © idleneſs is the 


key of beggary.” A ſervant may 


complain, but he who does not learn 


to obey, as a ſervant ought, will hardly 


ever command as a maſter ought. The 
proverb ſays, © an ill ſervant will never 
make a good maſter.” 


Submiſſion in ſervice. 
Humility is a virtue required in all 
ſtations, but a proud ſervant, of all God's 


creatures, is the ſtrangeſt inconſiſtency. 
Pride 


d 


Pride and vanity lead to the depths of 
diſtreſs. Half the wretched beings of 
thy ſex, who live on the deplorable wages 
of iniquity, for the ſhort time they live at 
all, owe their being diſcharged out of 
ſervice, to pride. 

© Submiſſion is another branch of the 
ſame duty, tho? it is not properly à vir- 
tue of the mind. St. Peter recommends to 
us, with the force of a divine command- 
ment, © Servants be ſubject to your 
maſters with all fear, not only to the good 
and gentle, but alſo to the froward : for 
this is thank-worthy, if a man, for con- 
ſcience toward God, endure grief, ſuffer- 
ing wrongfully. For what glory is it, if 
when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
ſhall take it patiently? Burt if when ye 
do well and ſuffer for it, ye take it pati- 
encly, this is acceptable with God.” | 


This advice which recommends pati- 
ence and forbearance to the ſervant, does 
not authoriſe any tyrannical or inhuman 

* conduct 
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conduct on the part of the maſter. It 
checks the reſentments of the ſervant 
from flaming into rage or revenge, and 
teaches him to compaſſionate a maſter's 
infirmittes ; but it does not take away the 
ſervant's right of leaving a ſervice, or 
appealing to the laws of his country, for 
any unjuſtifiable conduct, on the part of 
the maſter. There are caſes in which it 
is neceſſary * the knee ſhould bow tho 
the underſtanding cannot.” This depends 
on the prudence of a ſervant, as well as 
his comprehenſion of the true nature of 
his ſituation. Always conſider calmly what 
the evil is, and what the remedy may be. 
He that ſhoots at the ſtars may hurt 
himſelf, but cannot endanger them.“ 
Every one cannot acquire perfection, 
but if thou meaneſt to give no diſeuft, 
diligently attend to what is ſaid to thee, 
A maſter or miſtreſs may admoniſh 
once or twice, or thrice, but a continued 
repetition of the ſame faults or inadver- 


tencies will tire out the moſt patient. 
Conduct 
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Condutt towards a quick temper. 

There is a ſound advice in the pro- 
verb, Better bow than break.” My 
maſter was of a quick temper, and ſome- 
times ſaid what he might as well have 
omitted : but he was of a humane, friend- 
ly, and pious diſpoſition, and generally 
corrected himſelf, He overlooked many 
of my faults, and therefore I was the more 
patient under his. If thy miſtreſs is of a 
lively quick temper, thou wilt often think 
her impatient, though ſhe ſhould have the 
g2tience to tell thee ten times a day, of 
the ſame fault: but I charge hee to be- 
ware of impatience, leſt thou ſhouldſt 
make a pert reply, and at once ſhew thy- 
ſelf ill manner d and ungrateful, and ruin 
thyſelf in her favor. 

Diſtinctions of fortune do not entirely 
change our natural tempers, and diſpoſi- 
tions; but our conduct generally depends 
on our fortune. The proud often appear 
humble, from the conſideration of the 
miſeries they may expoſe themſelves to; 

| but 
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but riches are temptations, and many evils 
orow from them, particularly inſolence to 
inferiors People who are wiſe, expect 
ſuch things; and therefore are not ſur- 
prized, nor angry, when they happen. 
My advice to thee 1s, that inſtead of re- 
ſenting, thou ſhouldſt learn to compaſ- 
fienate : Do not imagine, that mercy and 
compaſſion were made to be exerciſed only 
by the great and wealthy towards infe- 
riors z the rich and powerful themſelves 
are frequently as great objects of pity, as 
thoſe who beg their bread : but the is a 
tool who diſcovers his opinion, that thoſe 
on whom he depends for his breed, are at 
the ſame time objects of his compaſſion. 
Exerciſe thy underſtanding in all things; 
and command thy tongue. By no means 
pretend to be ſo wiſe as thy miſtreſs: If 
there ſhould be good reaſon for-believing 
thyſelf to be in the right, and ſhe in the 
wrong, yet remember how muck: the 
chance is againſt thee, not only from thy 
want of age and experience, but from the 
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| Jowneſs of thy education, and the want 
of thoſe means of obtaining knowledge 


which ſhe has enjoyed. 
Expoſtulation in ſervice. 

Above all things avoid expoſtulation 
with thy miſtreſs. It is too common a trick 
with paſſionate perſons, when reproached, 
to tell maſters and miſtreſſes, that they 
underſtand their buſineſs, forgetting that 
their chief bulineſs is to obey. Conſider 
what thou mayeſt Joſe, and how impro- 
bable it 1s thou ſhouldſt gain any thing 
by pert replies, and the gratification of 
zalking. No maſter or miſtreſs of ſpirit, 
will bear to be flatly contradifted by a 
ſervant, or to argue with them about 
indifferent matters, In caſes wherein thy 
virtue is not hurt, Meir pleaſure ſhould 
be 1hy law, never forgetting any thing 
that materially affects their intereſt, 
If any difficulty ariſes in matters of 
fact, there is an humble way of aſking 


leave 
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leave to acquaint them how the caſe really 
ſtands. 

If thou art accuſed of any thing, as a 
fault, which thou really thinkeſt to be 
ſuch, the honeſt confeſſion is the ſureſt 
way of doing thyſelf honor, and obtain- 
ing pardon : and if thou haſt the cleareſt 
conviction, that thou art not in the wrong, 
yet prudence in many caſes, may call for a 
confeſſion, that thou art ſorry for what 
hath happened, though thou ſhouldſt mean 


other peoples miſtates; for if thy miſtre!; 


takes offence, thou art ſo far unfortunatc - 
by this means an end may be put to a 
fruitleſs debate. Tf there is any matter 
in doubt, thou mayeſt aſk permiſſion to 
tell the reaſon of thy conduct, and leave 
the deciſion to her. 

It is good policy to obſerve attentively 
the temper a party is in, at the time when 
accidents happen. Some maſters, like 
the world in general, become the more 
angry if they find their inferiors have 
more patience, good humor, or rea- 
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Ton on their ſide, than themſelves. Uſe 
thy diicretion in all things; and forget 
not to avoid whatever has the appearance 
of doggedneſs. Make ready and direct 
anſwers, to the beſt of thy knowledge and 
belief, looking calmly at the perſon thou art 
ſpeaking to. To mean well is one half of 
the buſineſs, and patience the other. Ihave 
a high opinion of the lady thou art to ſerve, 
but there 1s no certainty in the characters 
of us mortals. Remember, my dear 
Mary, that ſome are faulty, becauſe 
they are mitrefſes; and ſome are ſo, be- 
cauſe they are not miſtreſſes. If thou wert 
to lend an ear to many ſervants, thou 
wouldſt ſay, that they ought to /t at the 
head of the table, inſtead of waiting at it. 


Caution in regard is pride in maſters er miſireſſs. 


If thy miſtreſs ſhews herſelf proud, thou 
wilt be the leſs happy : but do not there- 
fore deſpair of pleaſing her. Pride and hu- 
mility ſometimes produce the ſame effects, 
in this reſpect, that the humble are glad 
to 
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to give good advice to their inferiors, and 
dependants; and the proud are flattered 
when advice is aſked of them. 

Still be thou honeſt my girl, though the 
earth ſhould open wide its tremendous 
Jaws, and ſwallow thee, . Be neither a flats - 
terer, to wound thy miſtreſs in her very 
face, nor a liar to hurt her behind her 
back. Make her thy friend by the force 
of her own virtues, and . underſtanding. . 
Remember what a. wretched ſituation a-.. 
young woman is in, who has no true 
friend, and who can be ſo properly her 
friend as her - miſtreſs ?- Thou art not 
to imagine or hope ſhe will be-approach- 
ed without reſpect, or hear all thy prattle; 
but aſk her advice or aſſiſtance, when thou 
really ſtandeſt in need of either. 

Every one hath a tender fide, and there 
is a reverence due even to human infir- 
mities, when they are of a tender kind; 
but by no means hazard thine own pro- 
bity, or thy miſtreſs's diſpleaſure, by act - 
ing the cunning part, for this as T have 
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fully informed thee, is but another kind 
of deceit. 


Intereſted views of ſervants. 

In theſe days of pleaſure and diſſipation, 
the moſt part of the nobility and gentry 
of this iſland carry their families to Lon- 
don, where fervants entertain each other, 
with accounts of profitable places ; as how 
much wages ſome have more than others. 
They do not conſider ſo much the comfort 
and peace, the ſafety, and good treatment 
they enjoy,. as how much they. may get; 
J ſay may get, for- it is not the lot of one in 
a thouſand to be in ſuch ſervices as are 
repreſented to them; nor perhaps to have 
abilities to keep ſuch places, if they, could 
get them. They are apt to judge of the 
beſt places, as people do of the greateſt 
prize in a Lettery ; and in hunting after 
an imaginary god, often plunge them- 
ſelves into a real evil. Let nie adviſe 
thee to be contented, and learn when thou 


art cuell, and not deſire to be better than 
Well. 
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well. If thou findeſt good treatment, let 
this be conſidered as ſuperior to any ſuch 
additional wages, as thou mighteſt have 
the fortune to obtain. In thy ſituation, 
as a very young woman, a fondneſs for 
change can hardly fail to produce miſ- 
chief. I do not ſay but that in due time 
thou mayeſt naturally expect an encreaſ⸗ 
of wages, yet obſerve my council; and 
remember that-I now part with thee, my 
dear child, in the confidence that thou 
art going into good hands > Every one, 
alas, is not ſo fortunate at ſetting out.! 


Fail. 


In conſidering the inducements to 
change places, I will tell thee my private 
thoughts, — but. keep. them to thyſelf. ! No- 
thing hath contributed to injure the moral 
and contentment of ſervants, and the peace 
and freedom of families, more than the 
cuſtom of vails giving. This cuſtom was 
introduced by wealth and genere/ity, *till 
at length it became a tax without diſ- 
| tinction, 
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tinction, on thoſe who had generoſity with- 
out. wealth, and fuch as had wealth 
without genero/ity, as well as on thoſe 
who had neither, which created aſtrange 


jumble of inconſiſtencies. The affections 
in the human ſoul are the ſame in prince 
and beggar : The generous feel the pleaſure 
of beſtowing where they think the object 
deſerving ;-and the greater the diſtreſs, the 
greater the joy to him who relieves it; 
but to be conſtrained, by the tyranny of a 
cuſtom, to give, is a contradiction, 

When I came into life, 5/. was a foot- 
man's wages. I uſed to receive three or 
four more, in ſhillings, from my maſter's 
friends: but I always thought a crown 
at Chriſtmas, beſtowed with an air of gene- 
 refity by a gentleman whoſe face. I had 
often ſcen, more valuable than ten ſhil- 
lings given in ſhillings or half crowns, 
as if I were a beggar at my maſter's door ; 
or his friends obliged by the power of this 
inhoſpitable practice, to pay me for doing 
my duty to my maſter; or ſatisfy me 
for 
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for the dinner they had eaten at his ex- 
pence, and generally paying more than 
it was fairly worth. How much better 
had it been for me, and with reſpe& to 


what my maſter preſented to other Gen- 


tlemens ſervants, for himſelf alſo, if he had 
given me eight or ten pounds a year 
wages, without giving or taking vals. 
I know that nothing hath wounded the 
reſpe&t we owe our ſuperiors, or done 
greater prejudice to the ſobriety and fide- 
lity of ſervants, particularly footmen, 
than this beggarly cuſtom, the breach of 
which now honors both maſter and ſervant, 
more than the obſervance of it can do. 
If the /ervant depends only on the maſter, 


the maſter will depend more on his ſer- 


vant: their mutual wants will be 
better anſwered, and the rate of wages 
more properly aſcertained. This is the 
way to teach the ſervant what he hath to 
expect, and from whom z which will be 
an additional ſecurity. to his fidelity, 
whilſt 
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whilſt the maſter becomes the wiſer, by 
being ſo much the better able to — 
his expence. 

I have often heard my good maſter ſay that 
in foreign countries, the Eugliſb were conſi- 
dered as a nation of princes and pbiloſo- 
Pbers, but that this cuſtom of bri- 
bing ſervants to do their duty had 
converted the firſt nobles of the land, 
into arbitrary levyers of taxes on their 
gueſt, for the benefit of their ſervants, 
- ſtaining their dignity and nobility by an 
action mean and ſervile; equally eſtran- 
ged from freedoin, generoſity and common 
ſenſe: And ſo indeed it appeared to me, 
at the moment that I could not act 
otherwiſe than receive what was given me. 


Card Adoney. 


The cuſtom of card. money, which yet re- 
mains, is of the ſame kind; I have often 
wondered why the vi/fitor did not pay for 
the tea, the ſugar, the fire, the candles, 
or the room, as well as for the cards: 


theſc are objects of comfort, as well as 
entertainment, 
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entertainment. People ſhould not enter- 
tain above their fortune. 


Regard to female ſervants, 

The honor of females is particularly 
concerned, as to the matter of receiving 
gifts, as it may be extended to bad 
purpoſes. Yet, upon honeſt principles, 
women ſervants ſeem to have much 
the beſt title, becauſe the ſmalleſt wa- 
ges are paid them. If they marry and 
have children, they ſtick by them; 
whereas the father, as a foldier or a ſailor, 
ſometimes leaves them ;*or being other- 
wile pinched by want, baſely deſerts them. 
Another reaſon is, that being the moſt 
temperate, to one old man found in a 
workhouſe, there are generally five old 
women, having buried their huſbands 
who left them pennyleſs. In our condi- 
tion it is not common at marriage for 
any proviſion to be made for a wife 


or children, yet as there 1s moſt 


prudence on the female ſide, I wiſh 
ſome regard was had to them. 


Mag th, 
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Wages, 


Wages, like other articles, ſhould be 
| proportioned, to the price of neceſſaries; 
for if the maſter feeds the ſervant, the ſer- 
vant perhaps feeds his wife, his aged pa- 
rent, or his child; and his humanity may 
induce him to aſſiſt ſome poor relation; 
or he may hope one day to feed himſelf 
and enjoy the fruits of his honeſt induſ- 
try. If he goes to a work-houſe in his 
old age, the maſter ſhould ſeriouſly conſi- 
der how heavily he is taxcd from genera- 
tion to generation, for the parochial poor ; 
and therefore may juſtly wiſh to ſee his 
ſervants more provident than they general- 
ly are, and ſave their wages, which in 
many caſes may be eaſily done: it is in- 
deed the duty of every maſter and miſ- 
treſs to encourage and aſſiſt them, 


Caution as a favorite, 


Take care, my dear Mary, and carry 
thy glaſs upright. If thou ſhouldſt be- 
some a favorite, employ thy influence to 


keep 
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keep peace in the family. Make open 
profeſſion of thy reſolution at once to be 
true to thy miſtreſs, but not the leſs a 
friend to thy fellow-ſervants, when, they 
do their duty. They know the condition 
of their hire, and are free to ſerve, or not 
to ſerve z but they are not free to defame, 
defraud, or injure. There can be no bad 
blood in a family where ſenſe and virtue 
reign; it is ignorance and vice, which 
breed diſcord,  _ 

la all caſes of difficulty let thy miſtreſs 
be acquainted, and entreat of ber to decide 
the matter. If thou art empowered to act 
the part of a director, ſhe ſhould allo pro- 
mote thee to ſome nominal office in the fa- 
mily. In any-caſe favorites are general- 
ly more feared than loved; and more 
intrigues are formed to . enſnare them, 
than thou canſt ſuſpect. * Our good quali- 
ties often expoſe us to more hatred and 
perſecution than all the evil we do; and 
yet 1t ĩs not the leſs true, that & honeſty is 
the beſt policy.“ Truth will prevail in 
Vol. II. Ff the 
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the iſſue; and it is thy duty to do che 
beſt thou can'ſt fairly and honeſtly, to 
promote thy / own. welfare. Prudence is 
the hand-maid of wiſdom, as truth is the 
companion of virtue. 


Regard for fellotu ſervants, 


If unhappily any of thy fellow ſervants 
are omiſſive in their duty, remind them in 
civil and obliging terms. If they will 
not take thy advice, thou haſt neverthe- 
leſs diſcharged thy duty; and the pleaſure 
of it will return into thine en boſom, 
When evil conſequences follow by their 
not regarding thee, do not aggravate 
their misfortunes bytaunts and reproaches, 
as weak-minded people ſometimes do: 
All that ſhould be ſaid is, 7 ib you 
had been cf my opinion.” Soft words and 
ready anſwers, with a noble ingenuoul- 
neſs, have a magic power to charm the 
moſt perverſe into a love of virtue; and 
thoſe who are well inclined will be rea- 


dy to die for thee : They will conſider 
5 good 
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good offices as obligations never to be 
forgotten. Virtue always carries with it 
its own reward, if not in temporal advan- 
tages, yet in that peace of mind which the 
world cannot give, and the ſtill brighter 
hope of eternal happineſs. 


Dameſiic peace, 


If thou findeſt any fellow ſervant as 
well inclined as thyſelf, be her friend ; bus 
from the moment ſhe is guilty of any 
fraud or injuſtice, or entertains thee with 
diſcourſe againſt the perſon whoſe bread 
thou art eating, thou mayeſt ſuſpect, that 
ſhe is fooliſh, ignorant or perverſe. It 
mould be thy part to ſoften ſuch diſ- 
courſe, and palliate the real faults, much 
more the foibles of thy miſtreſs : but if 
thou condemneſt her when ſhe- is blame 


leſs, thou art guilty of . as well as 
ingratitude. 


Thou wilt generally find that thoſe 
who complain moſt of others, have the 
teaſt virtue themſelves. Reaſon calmly 
Ff 2 with 
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with them: Recommend to them the 
correction of themſelves, in matters 
wherein they are faulty; and to conſider 
the condition of their ſervice, which is 
to repreſent their grievances, not to con- 
demn their judge, before they appeal to 
him for juſtice. If this method were 
taken, a thouſand family broils might be 
prevented, and many of thoſe evils 
which otherwiſe lurk ſecretly in the heart 
and breed diſcord and confuſion, effec- 
tually removed. 


Gratitude 10 maſters and miftreſſes for geed 
treatment, 

As 1 have the happineſs to be known 
to the lady who will take thee as a ſer- 
yant into her family, I promiſe myſelf 
it will be ſo much the better for thee, 
if thou art not wanting to thyſelf. She 
ſpoke in ſuch obliging terms, and promi- 
{ſed me ſo generouſly to be thy friend 
if thou deſerveſt, that I hope the will be 


as a mother to thee, | 
She 


1 

She will probably tell thee, © ſhe knows 
thy father to be an honeſt man; and 
that ſhe hath, a reſpe&t for him; and 
if thou art a true daughter of his, that thou 
wilt be a faithful and good ſervant to 
ber: and if thy conduct ſheweth that 
thou art, thou mayeſt be aſſured of her 
friendſhip.” Now my daughter, if thou 
ſhouldſt ſet out with ſuch prepoſſeſſion 
in thy favor, it. will be a. happy omen. of 
ſucceſs. The world Mary, goes nat 
always as it ſhould, otherwiſe what can 
be nearer to any of us, than good ſer- 
vants, except our relations, and the 
friends whom we have long proved. 
A good ſervant. is a bleſſing, and a bad 
child a curſe, Gratitude for kindneſſes 
received is one of the beſt proofs of 
virtue : but ſervants do not. think af 
this, ſo much as they ought. It is true 
that thoſe who expect their ſervants to 
be their friends, ſhould firſt ſhew them- 
ſelves friends to them: but the maſter 
will not always ſucceed, let his conduct 
| F f be 
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be what it will, for ingratitude is a weed 
which grows in every ſoil, and we may 
expect the moſt of it where the ground 
is leaſt cultivated, which is often the 
caſe among people of our condition. 
Remember, my daughter, that altho* 
this is not a crime directly puniſhable 
by any human law, it is ſuch a proof of 
baſeneſs, as cannot eſcape puniſhment 
| hereafter. Solomon ſays © whoſo reward- 
eth evil for good, evil n not depart 
from his houſe.“ 

We are all wretched mortals, prone to 
evil, but © he that receives a good turn 
ſhould never forget it: and he who does 
one ſhould” never remember it.” Thou 
| knoweſt not how many pine in ſecret 
anguiſh, for the unkindneſs of thoſe who 
ſhould be their comforters. Never be 
ungrateful, Maxx, to any one, but parti- 
cularly to her who gives thee bread, 
and protection; for tho* thou wilt pay 
the price of thy labor, the vicious ſo 
often diſregard their duty, the virtuous 
cannot 
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cannot be too much praiſed; and be 
aſlured that the ſatisfaction which ever 
waits on conſcious integrity, is the high- 
eſt pleaſure a mortal can enjoy. 


Attention to | commands. 


There are ſome people whoſe thoughts 
are ſo diſſipated, that one muſt repeat 
the ſame words before they are a- 
wake enough to know what is ſaid to 
them, This is a great unhappineſs and 
very. irkſome to a maſter, but it is not 
altogether incurable ; for if the ſervant 
has any delight in doing her duty, ſhe 
will be attentive to the commands, to 
which ſhe is bound by every tie, to be 
obedient — I] have already menti- 
oned to thee, that one thing neceſſary, 
to awaken attention is to let at the 
perſon who is ſpeaking to thee. Fhe 
countenance demands reſpect, and helps 
the underſtanding ; and ſeeing the motion 
of another's lips, aſſiſts the hearing, where- 
4s the want of this kind of attention, is 

ill 
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I- manner'd, even among equals, and 
much more from a ſervant. | 

Always take the firſt opportunity of 
mentioning what is neceſſary, particularly 
in caſes wherein thou haſt been command- 
ed to do any thing, or haſt received any 
meſſage. Take for granted that thy 
miſtreſs will not be informed of what 
relates to her intereſt and thy own duty, 
unleſs thou telleſt her; and conſider it as 
injuſtice and breach of duty, to keep her 


in ignorance. 


Memory. 


If thy memory is treacherous, keep 
a memorandum book, and by one act of 
recollection, which is to look into thy 
book, thou mayeſt be ſure that nothing 
will be omitted, But as memory de- 
pends on the exerciſe of it, ſuch 
aſſiſtance may be unneceſſary, unleſs it 
relates to bulineſs to be done at ſome 
diſtance of time; or when there are too 


many 
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many particulars for the memory to re- 


tain. Experience muſt teach what con- 
fidence to place in thy memory, and what 
aſſiſtances are neceſſary to it. Never put 
off any buſineſs to any diſtant hour; 
but perform what thou canſt immediately 
as the only ſure way not to betray thy 
own memory, by an unneceſſary confi- 
dence in the ſtrength-of that, which thou 
knoweſt to be weak. | 


Negligen:e, 


Negligence not being intentional, is 
not an evil ſo difficult. to rectify, as 
errors proceeding from weakneſs of head, 
or badneſs of heart. At the ſame time 
thou ſhouldſt remember, that negligence 
and careleſſneſs are nearly allied, for 
according to the proverbs. © a_ careleſs 
huſſey maketh- many thieves. “ And 
„At open doors dogs come in.” Theſe 
convey ſtrong leſſons of inſtruction. 

It is the misfortune of theſe times, 
as it may have been of all other times, 
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that thoſe who ſhould be our guides, for 
the very reaſon that they abound in lei- 
ſure, they are the leſs attentive to 
| duties in domeſtic life. And it is ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe that they will teach their 
ſervants what they do not practice, or 
never learnt themſelves, Servants ſhould 
imitate their good qu alities, and avoid 
their evil examples: if on the contrary, 
they imitate the bad, and neglect the good 
part, they muſt ſuffer in the end; 
_ whilſt the maſter's negligence turns 
againſt himſelf; for we conſtantly find 
that perſons of the leaſt merit are Irre 
worſt ſerved. 

Take care not to ſhuffle or equivo- 
cate vpon being: accuſed of negligence. 
The more conſcious thou art of neglect, 
the more thou ſhonldft beg pardon. But 
all pretences, ſuch as I thought this or 
that, when in truth thou didſt not think 
at all, are abominable in the ſight 8 God 
2 virtuous 9 8 
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| Cleanlineſs, 

Dirt and filthineſs fall within the obſer- 
vation of every one; but neatneſs and 
cleanlineſs, like comelineſs in perſon, is a 
filent recommendation. Theſe are to the 
body, what virtue is to the ſoul. Every 
young woman of ſentiment naturally .a- 
pires at making a c/ranly appearance. 

Singularity in dreſs may indeed betray 
vanity and weakneſs; but the decent 
and cleanly carry with them a preſumptive 
proof of a virtuous diſpoſition. Induſtry 
is generally the companion of cleanlineſs, 
as pleaſure is of health. Neglect of the 
body, brings on a neglect of the ſoul, and 
filth is a ſure ſignal of vice and miſery, 
Even a cleanly beggar naturally engages 
a much higher attention than a dirty one. 


Conſider what is proper to thy own con- 
dition, yet rather err on the <cleanly ſide. 


A ſlovenly goed ſervant, of either ſex, is a 
contradiction; for tho* ſome who are not 


cleanly may otherwiſe have great merit, 


have 
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yet this alone renders them ſo diſagree. 
able, that only mean or dirty people will 
keep them in their houſes. 


Care of fre. 


Of the many fatal accidents which hap- 

pen by fire, nine 1n ten. are the effects of 
' down-right careleſsneſs, and generally of 
ſervants; either from being in drink, 
from groſs 1gnorance, or unpardonable 
thoughtleſsneſs. I charge thee to conſi- 
der what misfortunes and miſeries may be 
brought on others by this element, which 
is ſo admirable a ſervant, and ſo terrible 
maſter. Peſtilence, ſword and famine do 
not make ſuch ſudden and outrageous 
havoc as fire. 

There are ſome particulars, Mazr, 
which through the whole courſe of my 
life I have obſerved with great exactnels, 
Not to leave chimneys too long unſwept 
Not to burn papers, or by any other way 
to make a great blaze in; the fire place, 
ur to leave a drawing-ſtove covered, 
Not 
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Not to leave a poker in a fire. Not to 
leave a candle burning in a room. Not 
to leave linen airing at a fire. Not to 


bring a lighted candle into a cloſet. Not 
to be any way buſy with a candle where 


there is linen or paper. Not to carry a 
candle into a ſtable without a lanthorn. 

Not to venture even the lanthorn and can- 
dle in a hay loft. And where the floor of any 
room is grown ſpungy, and combuſtible by 
age, to keep the part ſo affected covered 
with ſomething woollen, leſt a ſpark ſhould 
fall on it from a candle, In going to bed, to 
uſe a glaſs lanthorn, or a ſhort candle and 


a large flat candleſtick, taking care in both 


cafes never to be without an extinguiſher : 

and not to bring a lighted candle within two 
yards of a bed. Theſe are rules which 1 
recommend to thee, to be religiouſly ob- 
ſerved, as thou regardeſt thy duty to God 
and thy neighbor; and as thou meaneſt 
to avoid the puniſhment which the laws 
of the land inflict onthe carele oſs as well as 
the wilful. | 
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DISC OUR S E Xx. 
Temperance and quality F diet, 
Temperance is the friend to reaſon, the 
companion of religion, the child of vir- 
tue, and the parent of health : it is an- 
other name for virtue herſelf; for the 
command of the paſſions are in its hands, 
But let us conſider it as it reſpects eating 
and drinking. Every exceſs wounds the 


purity of the ſoul ; and the repetition of 


them puſhes us into an early grave; leav- 


- 


ing a foul ſtain on our good name; for 


gluttony is fit for a hog, but not for a man. 
There are many ſtrange cuſtoms, 
Mary, which creep into the world. 


What thinkeſt thou of gentlemen's .chal- 


lenging ladies at table, to drink wine, as 
if they did not know what is good and 
proper for them ; or that it is a-ſhame to 
call 
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call for wine, unleſs invited; thotgh- it is 
no ſhame to drink it when aſked? - Ser- 
vants often ape their maſters, whether it 
be in wine, (which in great Cities they 
too often procure) or other ſtrong liquor; 
but I adviſe thee, by all means to excuſe 
thyſelf on ſuch occaſions. 3 

In regard to moderation, the- proverb 
ſays, Light ſuppers make long life.“ 
Yet it is very common, even among thoſe 
who talk of abſtinence, to eat and drin too 
much at night, which nounſhes many di 
orders: A little is ſometimes too much, 
after a plentiful meal at dinner. In many 
countries as my maſter informed me, 
the people eat but twice a day. The 
wiſe man ſays, © Sound ſleep cometh of 
moderate eating, he riſeth early and his wits 
are about him; but the pains of watch- 
ing and choler, and pangs of the belly, 
are with an inſatiable man.” This re- 
lates to other meals, as well as ſupper. 
Nature is relieved by a little good food! 
taken in time, and we grow.ſtrong and 

Gg 2 healthy: 
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healthy: but eating above meaſuredeſtroys 
health, wounds peace, and baniſhes com- 
fort from our hearts. | 
Health is to the body what virtue is to 
the ſoul : but © the. belly hath no ears,” 
and mankind will not be counſelled: 
many act as if eating was their paradiſe. 
The proverb ſays, © Lick honey with thy 
little finger,” but they take rich foods by 
| ſpoonfuls when they can get it. Regard 
not thy taſte above meaſure ; but acquire 
a habit of indifference : hunger will re- 
liſn the plaineſt food, and thou wilt take 
the propereſt quantity. | 
Daintineſs in diet, in people of for- 
tune, makes them contemptible : it is a 
proof of a ſickly mind, much oftener 
than it is required by a ſickly body. Hu- 
man nature is the ſame in all of us; and 
if the rich were to riſe early, and feed 
moderately, every morſel would be ſweet 
to them, provided it was wholeſome and 
proper. But when ſervants are dainty, 


and not contented with common food, 
they 
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they betray tlieir depraved inclinations; 
and become a nuiſance to a family. High- 
cooked diſhes are poiſonous, they inflame - 
the blood: if poſſible avoid them, and ra- 
ther feed on bread and ſalt. SoLomon's : 
advice is, “eat as becometh thee, ſuch- 
things as are ſet before thee, and devour not, 
leſt thou be hated. th Here thou mayſt 5 
devouring; and that he. ſippoſes all food 
uſed by men to be plain and ſimple. Con- 
ſult the pleaſure of others as well as thine 
own, and be not impatient to ſeize thy 
food, nor cat it faſter than 1s decent and. 
wholeſome. In general we eat much 7 
faſt; and this acts doubly againſt us, for. 
by ſuch means we are the more eaſily be- 
trayed into eating 799 much. 

Beer is our common liguor, and when : 
good in its kind, is excellent for thoſe who 
work hard; but the pure element which 
nature affords, being likewiſe good of 
its Kind, is the grand medicine as well as 
aliment of life. Haſt thou not heard how : 
Gg 3 it 
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it removes the fatal effects of intempe- 
rance? What crouds of the miſeradle 
rich go to water-drinking-places and re- 
cover; and then return to their former 
way of living, and die ten or twenty 
years ſooner than they might, entailing 
the gout and other diſorders on their 
children! | 

I have learnt by experience that water 
is the beſt preſervative from diſeaſes : but 
people may drown their bowels by drink- 
ing too much of it; and this I take to be 
the reaſon why it is not practically in 
greater eſteem, Even bad water may 
be rendered wholeſome by. boiling and 
| infuſing herbs of our own growth (a), 


It 


(a) Ground ivy, mint, ſage, or roſemary, 
deing dried and igfuſed in boiling water and 
drank cold, either of theſe inſuſſans, commonly 
called tea, is incomparably better than bad 
ſmall-beer which the poor often drink; and they 
would eſteem it, but that the herbs are not pro- 


perly 
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It is taking too much meat and 
drink, which brings many ſo untimely 
to their grave, rather than the quality 
of their food. As to the latter, I have 
often obſerved, that about one third part in 
meat, one third in vegetables, and one third 
in good bread, without any fermented li- 
quor, afforded me moſt health and free- 
dom of ſpirit, and ſubjected me the 
leaſt ro indigeſtion. | 

There is ſcarce any thing which the 
earth produces, of the animal or vegeta- 
ble kind, from which nouriſhment may 
not be drawn, when neceſſity calls for the 
means of ſupporting life, and it is won- 
derful how little ſatisfies nature. 


Reflexions on tea. 


After mentioning the infuſion of our 
own herbs, I cannot avoid taking notice 


perly gathered and dried, and the infuſion is 
uſually made too ſtrong. I am now ſuppoſing 


places where water is not good : but in England 
we are for the molt part happy in this particular. 
| how 
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how mankind grow fantaſtic in their 
appetites. Thou haſt heard of a certain 
Chineſe drug called tea, which for many 
years paſt ſome people have drank be. 
cauſe others did; which numbers now 
_ condemn as hurtful to them, yet uſe it; 
which people of the moſt different con- 
ſtitutions take in common; and with. 
which I have no doubt many deſtroy 
their health, even granting that it 
may be good for ſome, and a little 
poiſon kills none. Servants alſo run. 
mad about tea; they ſpend a large 
portion of their wages in it, and ſquan- 
der too great a part of their time. 

As to the poor, they are ſtupidly inſen- 
ſible, how they are gall'd in their 
health by the bad ſort of tea which they 
often drink; by the habit of /pping, in- 
ſtead of drinking ; and by uſing ſo much 
hat liquor, when cold would anſwer bet- 
ter to invigorate them. They alſo con- 
ſume a large portion of their time; and 
their gains by hard labor make them- 
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ſelves wings and fly to China for this bitter 
draught. Would to God they were 
wiſe enough to ſpend their money in 
ſubſtantial food and raiment ! 

Reflextons on butter as relating to tea, 

The ſingle article of butter, which our 
forefathers uſed to eat only as a dainty, 
is become neceſſary to tea drinking, tho? 
this alſo is as ill ſuited to ſome conſtitu- 


tions as the tea itſelf, (a) 
Dri 


(a) If we reckon 6 millions Ib. of tea, and 
Alb. of butter to 11b, of tea conſumed wan- 
tony, and 8 pints of milk to make ilb. 
of butter, it wa/ies 192 millions of pints 
of milk: and reckoning one third milk, in a 
meſs of milk porridge, it conſumes annu- 
ally of this excellent diet 144 meſſes each per- 
ſon, for four millions of people, Milk with 
bread is the moſt genuine aliment. As to 
ſugar in a moderate quantity, it is highly ſa- 
lutary to adults, according to the opinion of 
ſome learned men ; and when eaten with milk 
produces the moſt generous aliment ; but ſugar 
is inflammatory to young perſons, Milk may 
be conſidered as a pure diſtillation of beef, fit 

for 
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Dreſs of ſervants, 

Female ſervants, like other people, 
have a right to their ſhare of the im- 
provements which time and riches, {kill 
and induſtry have made. But I am 
afraid, Mary, we travel too faſt; 
young women in ſervice aſpire to drels 
too much like their miſtreſſes, which 
gives them a wrong turn. If thy miſ- 
treſs ſhould give thee any of her own 
cloaths, conſider what is proper for thee 
to wear, and in what ſhape z and what to 
fell. I have obſerved of footmen that 

they are not contented, unleſs their hair 


is dreſt, as if they were gentlemen of the 
| firſt 
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for the infant or the aged, the mother who gives 
ſuck, or the father who labors with his hands. 
If we mean to prefer beef to it, let us not eat 
up the cow in the butter, Were we to delight 
in milk more, and in butter leſs, it would be 
better for us, If milk more in uſe, we 
ſhould alſo be contented with the fleſh of cows, 
and this would cempenſate in ſome degree 

for our not plowing with oxen, 
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firſt diſtinction, which gives a ſtrange bias 
to their manners, as they ſeem to be high 
in their own conceit in proportion to their 
effeminate foretops. Daughter, I am aſham- 
ed to ſee any man dreſs like a woman. 


Danger of too thin dreſs, 

The great object of dreſs is decency 
and health. My maſter often told me, 
that in the ſeveral climates where he had 
lived, the people dreſs according to the 
ſeaſons, warmer than we do in England ; 
to which cauſe he imputed, in ſome mea- 
ſure, that ſo few died of conſumptions 
among them. We have much cold and 
raw weather, and do not prepare to en- 
counter either, as I think we ought. 
Young and old are troubled with coughs, 
to an amazing degree: How far our diet 
has a ſhare in producing this effect I 
cannot tell; but conſumptions, which I 
ſay are hardly ever heard of in other 
countries, ſweep off thouſands of us an- 
nually : my maſter ſaid that foreigners 

call 
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call it the Engliſb diſeaſe. Theſe con. 
ſumptions are often the effects of cold 
contracted by being too thinly clad. We 
are given to immoderate exerciſe, and 
ſome live in very warm rooms, by both 
which means, when chilled by cold it 
drives back into the blood, the matter 
which nature meant to throw off, by per- 
ſpiration, and this is one chief cauſe of 
fevers, and conſumptions. 


The conſequence of too thin cloath- 
ing is, that ſome who are born 
very ſtrong, are made the hardier by it; 
but thoſe of a more tender frame are 
frequently brought to their grave, much 
earlier than they would otherwiſe have 
been. Young perſons not being kept 
properly warm, become old fo much 
the ſooner, and are ſtinted in their 
growth, in the ſame manner as when 
infants are defrauded of the breaſt, or 
otherwiſe ill nurſed. We ſee the ſame 
thing happen by animals and vegetables, 
13 | and 
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and with reſpe& to the body, we are but 
animals. 

I have ſeen a ſtout young farmer fall at 
twenty four, by braving winter weather in 
a ſummer's frock, and catching cold; 
and another of twice his age, who ſcemed 
to be far gone in a conſumption, recover- 
ed by milk and warmth: A flannel 
waiſtcoat next his ſkin, or over his ſhirt, 
for L. do not remember which it was, ſo 
invigorated him, that he recovered, and 
is now living 1a high health. 

The gentry uſe the thinneſt cloathing ; 
and notwithſtanding all their advantages, 
they generally fall at an earlier age than 
we do, at leaſt ten of them, to one of us, 
are carried off by conſumptions. There 
may be ſeveral cauſes for this, but the 
fact is ſo; and perhaps it is owing partly 
to their living too much within doors, and 
by being leſs regular in taking their reſt. 
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Dang of corrupted air. 


After ſaying ſo much on the uſefulneſs 
of proper cloathing, as adapted to our cli- 
mate, the rigor of ſeaſons, and the neceſ- 
ſities of individuals, both for-the preſer- 
vation and recovery of health, let me warn 
thee againſt the deadly effect of air, when 
rendered corrupt by too many people 
being in a place, or by being too much 
confined: Either through ignorante or 
inconſiderateneſs, the greateſt part of 
mankind, ſuffer beyond conception. Air 
is life, or death, according to the quality 
of it. The poor are happy that their 
doors and windows are ſeldom very tight, 
yet they are frequently kept ſhut, 
when they ſhould be open. Nature is 
ſo indulgent to us, that a minute will 
change the maſs of air in a ſmall room. 
Chimney boards are alſo hurtful; as 
obſtructing the free circulation of air. 
Even in the extremity of cold, the ſleep- 
ing in a ſmall room with the chimney 

thus 
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thus ſhut up, I have found to be very 
hurtful. When the poor are ſick, 
they imagine that warmth is ſo necel- 
ſary to their cure, that they frequently. poi- 
ton themſelves with their own confined air. 

In great towns and cities, the gentry 
often receive their deaths in large 
aſſemblies, and places where the air 
is corrupted and rendered ſo very 
unfit for breathing, that it is really 
wonderful ſome of them do not expire on 
the ſpot. Better were.it to expoſe them- 
ſelves to the inclemency of a winter's 
ſky, properly dreſſed, than in ſuch poi- 
ſonous air, and thin dreſſes, 

Nature will hold on her pace, Max, 
whether theſe fine folks gratify their va- 
nity or not. I have often lamented 
the hard fate of young ladies, in the 
height of their charms, who if they had 
been farmer's daughters, or not poiſoned in 
a bad air, nor chilled by flimſy coverings, 
might have lived to old age. My 
dear Marry, avoid fhews in cloſe places, 
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and all fuch fooliſh entertainments, as 
are not worth the hazard of health to any 
body in their ſenſes. 

Take care of thy ſelf, yet not with 
more attention, how long thy life may be, 
than becomes a chriſtian. Conſider likewile 
much leſs thou mayeſt be expoſed, in ſuch 
reſpects, than many of the great, and draw 
comfort from thence ; for life and health, 
when properly uſed, are ſurely more valu- 
able than the wealth of both the Indies. 


Re ading. 


It is the duty of every one to make the 
moſt of their education: in this free 
country, where women have the ſame pri- 
vileges as men, they may with the ſame 

propriety be taught to read, | 
The men who do the hard labor and 
drudgery of life, are really the moſt u/zful 
but they are not the moſt inſtructed, nor 
is it neceſſary they ſhould ; and therefore 
it becomes the more beneficial to a family 
that the me ſhould be able to aſſiſt the 
huſband, 
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huſband. If ſhe is in any degree quali 
fied to inſtruct: her children, whilſt the 
father is in the field, ſhe will ſave ſo 
much, and probably teach them better 
than any old woman in the neighborhood 
could do, 

We are, . commanded to read the fſerip- 
tures, (a) and for the ſame reaſon, obli- 
ged to teach our children to read: if all 
of us were ſo taught, no one could pre- 
tend to be above laborious employments 
on any ſuch account; nor would theſe 
appear in the leaſt degree the harder, for 
our knowing from the word of God, that 
labor is the condition of human life. 

I have heard much talk of learning; but 
the wwiſdom which is the glory of human 
nature, muſt be within the compaſs of us 
all; and what is this wiſdom, but a habit 
of thinking well, and acting right; or in 
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(a) Children ſhould not I think begin ſo ſoon 
with the ſcriptures, nor ever be oppreſſed with 
quantity cf reading of any kind. 
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other words, to be honeſt and upright in 
our ſtations ? The great end of learning 
my dear MARY, is to know God, and 
cut of that knowledge to /ove him, and 
imitate him.“ Now if without any por- 
tion of that which is commonly called 
learning, we can bring ourſelves to love 
God, and. to fear and obey him, in a re- 
gular and uniform manner, as the effect 
of faith, hope, and charity, what need 
we more? What further can we wiſh 
for, or deſire? Such <viſdom will avail 
us, when all the learning that our ſuperi- 
ors can boaſt of, if not applied to the 
ſame purpoſes, or made a bad uſe of, 
will leave them in a much worſe condition 
than if they had remained in the groſſeſt 
ignorance? 


Writing. 


However neceſſary reading may be to 
learn our duty to our maker, and occa- 
ſionally to employ our hearts agreeably 
to his will, as contained in the holy ſcrip- 


tures, 
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rares, the ſame cannot be ſaid of writing. 
If one in ten of us, who are born to labor, 
are taught to write, it may be ſufficient. 
And ſeeing that men have invaded the pro- 
vince of women, in ſo many inſtances; and 
that writing has moſt regard to / within 
doors, it ſeems reaſonable, in our rank and 
condition, that women ſhould be taught to 
write rather than men; and the more as 
the duties of a ſhop may in general be as 
well performed by a woman as a man. In 


any caſe a woman may be of equal ſervice . 


to receive or pay, take in or deliver out by 
weight or meaſure; but ſhe cannot act the 
part of a ſailor or ſoldier, nor do the buſi- 
neſs of a plowman, a carpenter, a ſmith, 
or a bricklayer. In the ſame degree that 
women are excluded from many offices 
which might be properly performed by 
them, the greater number there is to ſeek 
for bread. I obſerved, when I lived in 
London, how much the town was over- 
ſtocked with ſervants, thouſands being 
continually out of place, and expoſed to 

the 
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the greateſt danger on this account; 


Many keep men ſervants where women 
would do as well: and if we employed 
our men properly, every inch of land 
might be brought into uſe. 


Prudence. 


« Prudence 1s a univerſal virtue, which 
enters into the compoſition of all the 
reſt : Judgment is its throne, and /ilence 
its ſanctuary. —Voung people are more 
prodigal both of their wealth and ſpeech, 
than old ones. They either know not 
what it is to want money, or their affections 
being warmer, their hearts are more open 
to the miſeries of others. Whether thou 
haſt little or much, take care of it:“ Fools 
and their money are ſoon parted ;” where- 


as money may ſtand thy friend, when all 


others fail thee. The caution holds 
ſtronger for them who have but '1ztle, 
than for thoſe who have a great deal. In 
money affairs, Mary, remember that 


often counting makes good friends.” 


And 
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And thoſe that do not ſee into their own 
affairs, and think only of the preſent mo- 
ment, put it out of their own power to re- 
trieve their extravagance. On the other 
hand, the covetous place their affeions 
on money, and are often tempted to do 
bad things for the ſake of it ; and this, of 
the two extremes, is the moſt dangerous. 

Be prudent in all things, and take care 
not to be in the wrong in any reſpect, 
not even by being too much in the right, 
ſo as to endanger thine own ſafety. 
The proverb ſays, Break not thy ſhin 
againſt that which lies not in thy way.” 
Be cautious that in purſuit of a goed, 
which cannot be of any great moment 
to thee, thou doſt not involve thyſelf in an 
evil, which may make thee repent all the 
days of thy life. Learn to fuffer ſmall 
inconveniences, rather than hazard great 
milchiets,  * Strive-not in a matter which 
concerneth thee not, and fit not in judg- 
ment with ſinners,” | 


Dif: 
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Diſtretion and prudence mean the ſame 


thing; and both lead to the exerciſe of a 
ſound judgment, to ſpeak and af right ata 


proper time and manner. He that would 
live at peace and reſt, muſt hear, and ſee, and 


Jay the beſt,” and this is the «caſe where 
- people examine their own hearts, and have 


their thoughts bent on the diſcharge of 
the duties of religion and humanity. The 
wiſe man inſtructs thee further: “ Help 


thy neighbor according to thy power, and 
beware that thou fall not into the fame.” 
Do not bring thyſelf into contempt ; but 


be patient, remembering the proverb, that 
© he goes not out of his way, that goes to a 
good inn,” though it may require more time 
to come at it. Such precautions will give 
thee a vaſt ſuperiority over others who 
are proud or paſſionate, and who act as it 
were at random. | 

As to thy company, the advice is, © Go 
from the preſence of a fooliſh man, when 


thou perceiveſt not in him the lips of 
knowledge ;” and this is the only ſure 


way 
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way of guarding againſt the only effects 


of evil communication. 
Prudence is at once the 4 child of 
virtue, the faithful friend of wiſdom, and 


the ſincere lover of truth. Charity ſeems 
to forbid our miſtruſting any one; but 
prudence, without which charity cannot 


ſubſiſt, requires of us not to truſt any 
one till we know him. There can be no 
doubt, but that it would be madneſs to truſt 
thoſe with thy goods, or thy perſon, who 
ſhew no fear of God, nor reſpect for the 
laws of their country. Let them talt as 
they pleaſe, deeds are fruit; words are 
but leaves.” The more laviſh ſuch per- 
ſons are in their promiſes, the leſs they. 
are to be depended on, 

Vnexperienced as thou art, thou wilt hard- 
ly think it poſſible, that man or woman 
ſnould prove falſe, under certain circum- 
ſtances and profeſſions; but I am ſorry 
to tell thee, Maxv, that it is no ſtrange 
thing for people to put on the diſguiſe of 
piety and religion, the better to enſnare 
thoſe, 
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thoſe, who being honeſt and upright 
themſelves, think well of the reſt of man - 
kind. | 

Sucl., my daughter, is the world, or ra- 
ther the worſt part of it, which is a large 
proportion: yet would J by no means 
have thee think worſe of it, than it de- 
ſerves; thou hadſt better ſuffer by think. 
ing too well of others, than do them 
injuſtice, eſpecially when there is no occa- 
ſion to declare thy opinion. Think as 
highly as thou canſt of others for the honor 
of human nature. 

It is confeſſedly a prudential maxim, 
<« That the eye of the maſter maketh the 
ox fat,” therefore never be impatient at 
ſeeing thy miſtreſs attentive to her own 
concerns; but remember the proverb; 
If you want your work done, ſend your 
man, if to be done well, go yourſelf.” 
This is a true repreſentation of ſelf-love, 
which prevails in almoſt every breaſt, 
The ſervant is tempted to be negligent, 
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becauſe he loves his own eaſe too much; 


the maſter is attentive in his proper con- 
cetns, becauſe he conſults his intereft as he 
ought to do. Some deceive themſelves 
into a belief, that their friend or neighbor 
will ſhew them a regard, which they have 
not reſolution enough to ſhew themſelves. 
This is downright folly; as the proverb 
proves, which ſays © Love chyſelk, and thy 
friends will love thee.” 

« Meddle not with many matters, for 
if thou meddleſt thou ſhalt not be inns- 
cent — Conſult not with a fool, for he 
cannot keep council — Look that thou 


| hedge thy poſſeſſion about with thorns, 


and bind up thy filver and gold — As 
long as thou haſt breath give not thy {elf 
over to any — For better it 1s, that others 
ſeek thee, than thou ſtand in Heir cour- 
tely.” A buly behaviour and undif- 
tinguiſhing confidence; are equaily con- 
trary to good ſenſe. Our Fortunes often 
give a turn to our minds, and our minds 
generally, in ſome degree, make our for- 
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tunes. Thoſe who never were good ſer- 
vants, will hardly ever make good maſ- 
ters. It is more than poſſible it may be 
thy fortune to become the miſtreſs of a 
family, tho' it ſhould be but a poor one, 
and thou wilt then remember thoſe whole- 
ſome rules of prudence on which the 
happineſs of life, in all conditions, de- 
pends. We know not always what 1s beſt 
for us, but in every ſtation we are bound 
to act our part well, in the ſame manner 
as we are always bound to be virtuous, 


DIS- 
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Virtues and rules of life. 
Maodefly, ſhame and aſſurance. 


J have told thee my mind on many ſub- 
jects, but there are yet ſeveral duties which. 
every one who is capable of thinking 
ſhould prepare for. The happineſs of 
mankind depending on ſocial virtues, 
the youthful who are entering upon the 
ſage of life, ſhould learn how to behave 
there, Women, who are really modeſt, 
never make a boaſt of modeſty, for that 
is in effect being immedeſt. A true ſenſe of 
ſhame is founded on virtue, for we ought 
to bluſh i» ſecret, even at a thought which 
our reaſon condemns. Cultivate ſuch pu- 
rity of mind as may render thee acceptable 
to him in whoſe eyes thy heart 1s open. 
Whatever thy company may be, take care 


not to offend. againſt modeſty, by any 
Ii 2 | word 
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word or action; and avoid giving any ſmile 
of approbation, when words of a double 
meaning are ſpoken; and ſtill more if they 
are in direct terms indecent. Jeſt not 
againſt the rules of good manners; rather 
{tudy how to be «/eful to thy companions, 
than how to divert them: Solid ſenſe is 
preferable to uit; the firſt is always benefi- 
c1al, the laſt ſeldom fails to be dangerous, 

Some people happily poſſeſs a native 
modęſty and reſerve, which keeps them in 
awe: others are more boldly inclined, 
Modeſty ariſing from education, reaſon, 
and religion, becomes a ſtrong guard 
againſt /emptation : and as in women no- 
thing is more amiable than a modeſt de- 
portment, there cannot be a greater curſe, 
than when they are delivered over to an 
impudent mind. 

The wiſe man ſays, If thou be aided 
of a mighty man, withdraw thyſelf, and 
ſo much the more will he invite thee ; in- 
timating that modeſty towards ſuperiors 


is ** ready way to be treated with re- 
on 
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ſpect. In the ſame manner when thous. 
art conſcious of ignorance, or when pru-- 
dence forbids thee to ſpeak, talking will 
at once - diſcover. thy want of ſenſe, . as 
well as modeſty. . The wiſe man ſays, * a 
man that. hideth his fooliſhneſs, is better 
than a man that hideth his wiſdom.”? This 
advice doth not hinder our doing our- - 
ſelves juſtice. . © Too great a diſtruſt of 
oneſelf, produces a baſe fear, which de- 
priving the mind of its liberty, and aſſu- 
rance, makes our reaſonings weak, our 
words trembling, and our a#ions faint.” * 
But obſerve, that there is the ſame diffe- 
rence between aſſurance, conſidered as an 
amiable confidence in what we ſay or do, 
and impudence, as between true modeſty : 
and baſhfulneſs. Agreeable to this the 
wiſe man inſtructs thus, „Be ſhame- 
faced according to my word, for it is not 
good to retain all ſamefacedneſs, neither 
is it altogether approved in every thing.“ 
Tho' modeſty has many charms, baſh-. 
fulneſs is but weakneſs and incapacity. 
1i 3. I hols. 
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Thoſe who deſire to do what is commend- 
able, and yet ſhrink away in baſhfulneſs, 
cannot ſhew their merit to the world; and 
therefore ought not to be angry with it, 
if others, leſs deſerving, promote their for- 
tune in a more effectual manner. 
We cannot always go juſt ſo faft or 
flow as we would: much depends on 
knowledge and preſence of mind. But 
the ſenſe of ſhame gives ſo powerful a 
check to vice, that it ought to be preſerv- 
ed as a jewel of ineſtimable value. A true 
ſenſe of ſhame,” cannot exiſt where there is 
hypocriſy ; but when ſecrecy caſts a veil 
over iniquity, ſhame, among the vicious is 
hood-winked, The mind ought never to be 
diſturbed ſo long as it is innocent, for 
whatever noiſe may be made amongſt the 
great about honors, nothing is truly ſhame- 
ful, but what is in ſome meaſure wicked. 
Nothing leſs than the higheſt depravity 
of heart, can totally blot out a ſenſe of 
ſhame, from the mind; and a right 
un- 
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underſtanding will ſtill diſtinguiſh between 


what 1s offenſive to God, and what the 
caprice of the world may object to. Com- 
mit thyſelf to the hands of infinite mercy 
and wiſdom, and be not afraid of the 

cruelty nor the folly of the world. 
Amongſt things moſt ſhameful, the 
wife man bids us © be aſhamed of theft, 
in regard to the place where thou ſojourn- 
eſt; and with reſpect to the truth of God, 
and his covenant ; and to lean with thine 
elbow upon thy meat ; of ſcorning to give 
and take; and of filence before them that 
ſalute thee.” This in effect is ſaying, be 
aſhamed of diſhoneſty, impiety, indecen» 
cy and pride, He bids us alſo be aſhamed 
« to turn away our face from a kinſman; 
or to take away a portion, or a gift; of 
upbraiding ſpeeches before friends z or 
after thou haſt given to upbraid.” He 
charges us likewiſe “to be aſhamed of 
ſpeaking again, that which we have. 
heard” (underſtood to be imprudently or 
maliciouſly) and of revealing ſecrets”, 
He 
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He ſays alſo, that we ought to be © aſha- 
med of an offence before a judge, or a 
ruler ; of looking upon a harlot, and of 
gazing upon another man's wife.” After 
mentioning ſuch particulars, he concludes . 
by ſaying © ſo ſhalt thou be truly ſbame- 
faced, and find favor before all men. 
Now, Maxy, thou wilt obſerve, that 
theſe objects of ſhame are for the moſt 
part crimes and faults, not reprehenſible 
by human laws, but they are notwith- 
ſtanding objects of great ſhame; and it 
may be, becauſe they are not chaſtiſable 
here below, except by the contempt which 
follows them, thoſe who are thus ſhameleſs - 
will be the more puniſhed hereafter. 


Friendſhip. | 

* Friendſhip being the ſtrongeſt oblige- 
tion to. the practice of virtue, as it re- 
gards particular perſons, and the greateſt 
comfort anudiſt the various calamities of 
life, whatever thy fortune may otherwiſe 
be, I hope thou wilt find a j7iend, 
: The 
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The choice of a friend, Maxy, ſhould 
be founded on merit, and is hardly poſ- 
ſible to be too cautious in it. There 
are not many who have ſenfe and virtue 
enough to be capable of true friendſhip. 
Sincerity of heart, and freedom of beha- 
viour often paſs for friendſhip : but to be 
a friend, it is neceſſary to have a good tem- 
per, and a ſteadineſs of mind, with ſuch 
a degree of knowledge as may enable one 
to give and tate advice, Friends mutu- 
ally compaſſionate each other, and they 
mult render themſelves a mutual ſupport. 
They ſhould never ſay or do any thing 
harſhly, when the ſame thing, if neceſſary, 
can be done with tenderneſs. If thou 
ſhouldſt ever have a friend, avoid all ſuch 
kind of diſcourſe in company, as may un- 
dervalue her, tho” it ſhould exalt thyſelf. 
Do not preſume on any friendſhip ſo far, 
as to uſe words of contempt or deriſion, 
leſt thou ſhouldſt give wounds, which 
may not be fo eaſily healed. The proverb 
ſays, «make not thy friend 799 cheap to 
thee, 
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Bee, nor thyſelf to thy friend; commend- 
ation is as much the duty of a friend as re- 
prehenſion; and therefore it is no more 
flattery to keep a friend in conceit with. 
himſelf, in company, than to give him a 

due character in his abſence. 
Thou wilt eaſily judge how rarely ſuch 
are to be found, in whom no weakneſs 
need be diſguiſed, nor any thought con- 
cealed; to whom we may open our hearts 
without reſerve, and without danger. O 
Manx v, © a faithful friend is a ſtrong de- 
fence, and he that hath found ſuch a one, 
hath found a treaſure,” Friendſhip, ſuch 
as we frequently find among virtuous per- 
ſons, tho? not in its higheſt. perfection, 
lightens our /errows, and increaſes our 
Jeys ;, warns us in danger, and delivers us 
in diſtreſs : but a friend cannot be well 
known in proſperity, nor an enemy hid- 
den in adverſity.” The wealth of the 
world, cannot fill up the meaſure of our 
wiſhes for a partner in our hearts; ſuch. 
wiſhes being implanted. in our nature.. 
| So- 
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JoLOMON ſays, © all fleſh conſorteth ac- 
cording to kind, and a man will cleave to 
his like.” Death itſelf hath been ſought 
in friendſhip, and one has contended with 
another, defiring to die himſelf to preſerve 
his friend. I cannot tell but that the 
ſame may have happened among women. 
In point of generolity, it is a proverb 
« when a friend aſketh, there is 10 
to-morrow.” But ſeeing how life is be- 
ſet with dangers, where we leaſt ſuſ- 
pect them; and that many live and die 
without having ever found where to unbo- 
ſom their thoughts with ſafety, it is more 
happy never to be in any great extremity, 
wherein to try one whom we eſteemed 
4 friend, than to find a real friend in ex- 
tremity. Thou ſeeſt tlie neceſſity of cau- 
tion in thy choice: A flight acquaintance 
is apt to lead the unwary into intimacies, 
which oſten prove deadly in their conſe- 
quences. Nothing is ſo dangerous as the 
pretended friendſhip, of bad people: I ſay 
pretenaed friendſhip, for that which is real 
annot exiſt upon bad principles. Place 

no 
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no unbounded confidence, till thou haſt 
good reaſon to believe the party is a ſincere 
friend to virtue: The greateſt danger is 
when we take a liking to people for ſome- 
thing foreign to virtue. SoLOMON aſks, 
„What fellowſhip hath the amb with 
the wolf ? or the godly with the 
ſinner?” If thy friend doth not contri- 
bute to render thee more wiſe and vir- 
tuous, ſhe will probably lead thee into 
folly and vice, ſo that what thou ſeek- 
eſt as thy higheſt happineſs, may prove 


thy greateſt miſery. 
There are ſo many degrees of what 


the world calls friendſbip, that it is im- 
poſſible to mark out all the lines with 
exactneſs. This be aſſured of, that the 
council and advice of perſons of ſuperior 
knowledge and virtue, and whom thou 
haſt reaſon to believe are ſincerely inte- 
reſted for thy welfare, ſhould make thee 
ambitious of rendering thyſelf worthy of 
their eſteem, and perhaps in the iflue 
theſe will prove thy beſt friends. 


But 


. 


But in regard to what we underſtand by 
friendſhip, tho' the word is familiar to 
every one, it is ſaid here are as few friends 
as kings, intimating that there are tew who 
deſerve the name. We muſt be contented 
with the world, as we find it, and not 
expect perfection: Only good and wiſe 
people can be friends, others are but 
companions :” And many may be both 
good, and wiſe, and yet not meet with ſuch 
tempers and diſpoſitions as bind them faſt 
in the bonds of friendſhip. 

Thoſe who ſhew no indulgence in par- 
doning a friend, their friendſhip can laſt 
no longer than it ſerves their intereſts, 
If ever thou profeſſeſt thyſelf a friend to 
any perſon who 1s ſubſtantially virtuous, 
endevor to be ſteady, remembering that 
the loſs of fuch a one whom we have 
highly eſteemed, and never apprehended 
would fail us, is of all loſles the moſt 
' grievous. SoLOMON tells thee “ Love 
thy friend and be faithful unto him, but 
if he betray thy ſecrets, follow no more 
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after him, for he is as a roe eſcaped 
out of the ſnare:” Shame or fear of thy 
reſentment will make bim fly thee. It 
is always ſuppoſed that no one is ca- 
pable of true friendſhip, who is not 
equally capable of dying, rather than 
diſcloſe a ſecret, or ſpeak of that which 
has been told in confidence: yet, alas, 
conſidering the infirmities of our na- 
ture, there are many caſes highly fit for 
the forgiveneſs of a friend. Diſcloſing a 
| ſecret, under circumſtances of the greateſt 

temptation, will ' make a breach ; but, 
I ſay, it may be cloſed by great repen- 
| tance on one fide, or great compaſſion on 
the other. 

It is one eſſential duty of friendſhip to 
avoid words, geſtures, or deeds, which 
have the air of petulancy, and to be 
flow of belief of evil. The wiſe man 
gives this wholeſome advice, © Admo- 
niſh a-friend; it may be he hath not done 
(what is ſuſpected) and if he hath done 
t, that he do it no more, — Admoniſh 

| " he 
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thy friend, it may be he hath not ſaid 
(what thou haſt heard) and if he hath, 
that he ſpeak it not again ;” and he con- 
cludes, * Love thy friend, and be faithful 
to him.” | 
The ſame admonition holds in regard to 
the harmony of acquaintance. If thou 
ſhouldſt only arrive at the happineſs of 
living in peace, be contented; and re- 
ſerve thyſelf for the joy of friendſhip, till 
thou canſt ſafely join love to it. I mean 
till thou art married, if happily thou 
ſhouldſt meer with a man who has ſenſe 
enough to underſtand what friendſhip 
means. | | 
He who highly values and eſteems a 
woman, and delights in doing her real ſer- 
vice, may with great propriety be con- 
ſidered as her friend; but unleſs the 
parties are advanced in years and experi- 
ence, ſuch friendſhip is beyond the reach 
of common mortals, I adviſe thee to be 
on thy guard, in reſpect to the man who 
K k 2 may 
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may call himſelf thy friend; miracles will 
not be wrought for thy ſake. 

As to friendſhip with a woman, of a 
| Blemiſhed character, ſhun this or thou 
wilt be ſuſpected of entertaining the ſame 
ſentiments. Young women are warm in 
cheir intimacies, and apt to ſhew more 
diſtinction to each other, as friends, than 
is conſiſtent with civility to the reſt of the 
world, ſuch appearances 501 likewiſe 
be avoided. 

Friendſhip requires prudence + if thou 
ſnouldeſt happen to break with thy friend, 
ſhew thy ſorrow by thy ſilence; and not 
like a filly faithleſs girl, blab out all thou 
knoweſt of her. This is as wicked as it is 
weak, ſince thou wert truſted on thine ho- 
nor, without any condition. Let her do as 
ſhe pleaſes, be thou fixed as a rock, that 
ſtands the utmoſt force of daſhing waves, 
or ſtorms and tempeſts. | 

I have heard it remarked that men great- 
ly excel women in friendſhip, as women 

9 do 
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do men in love: But what is the ſtate 


of friendſhip, in the world, if men have: 
ſo much the advantage, ſeeing that ſo 


little exiſts among them ! 

Whether the happinels of friendſhip is 
found among women of thy humble ſtate 
in any conſiderable degree more or leſs, 
than with people of higher condition, 1s. 
a point I cannot decide: } believe 
there is more virtue of this kind 
ariſing from education, than the ig- 
norance of us unlettered folks will 
admit of: yet nature works ſtrong- 
ly in the breaſt, and the lower part of 
mankind occaſionally excel the rich, who 
have more temptations to infidelity, 
Jealouſy is a great enemy to friendſhip, 
and this prevails moſt among women, and 
is found in weak and untaught minds, 
more than among perſons of higher edu- 


cation. | 
Endevor to live in peace, and accept it 


as the great reward of a ſincere and honeſt 


heart. The manners of times, whereby 
a people become more or leſs vicious, ſel- 
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dom fail to have their influence on 
friendſhip, and to render it rare, or com- 
mon, as well among the great, as tlie 
lower claſſes of mankind. As for the 

preſent times, I know not if they be better 
or worle than the paſt; but I am per- 
ſuaded that ſolid friendſhip, whoſe founda- 
tion is the fncere love of virtue, was never 
to be found but by the generous and good. 
My dear Mary, obſerve theſe rules 
Be ſlaw in chuſing a friend, and ſlower 
ſtill to change: Be courteous to all; inti- 
mate with few: let not jealouſy diſturb: 
thee with fears, eſpecially where thy 
virtue is not in queftion : Slight none 
for their low condition, nor eſteem any 
for their wealth and greatneſs: Be not 
ſurpriſed nor diſmayed, to hear plauſi- 
ble excuſes, from thoſe who are unwilling 
to do thee a ſervice, if on the preſumpti- 
on of friendſhip thou ſhouldſt venture to 
aſk a kindneſs: In no caſe owe an ob- 
| Hgation to one whom thou believeſt to be 
wicked: Do all the good offices thou canſt, 
re- 
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remembering that it is a much greater act 
of friendſhip not to ſuffer any one to fall, 
than to lend. an hand to lift him up. Ac- 
cept of courteſies, for they are neceſſary to 
maintain friendſhip; and beſtowbountiful, 
ly, when thou art able. Never. ſuppreſs 
that tenderneſs, with which a. goad heart 
naturally overflows,, when thoſe whom 
thou haſt ever eſteemed, are in real diſ- 
ſtreſs. 

Happy are they wiio are ſucceſsful in 
their friendſhips; and more happy the 
fortunate in love: the laſt is the moſt 
common, and the beſt: underſtood by 
women. Love, when ſupported by the 
judgment, ſeems to include friendſbip: but 
in regard to friendſhip between the ſexes, 1 
have. told thee my opinion, that. in.youth 
it is rarely to be found, without a mixture 
of love, on one {ide or the other: I mean 
that tenderneſs, which is. ſo natural to 
the heart. The features of love and 
* are much alike; tho' the ex- 
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expreſſion, and the form of friendſhip, 
differ materially from love : thou may- 
eſt not be able to diſtinguiſh this difference, 
therefore I thought it right to put thee. 
on thy guard. Whatever may happen in 
thy more advanced periods of life, in 
thy youthful flate, it ſeems wiſe to ſuſ- 
pect, that love may conſtitute the greateſt 
part of friendſhip : among the elder, the 
flame may be ſo gentle and lambent as 
to change its name: as in old age friend- 
Mip itſelf, of every kind, expires: With 
the loſs of memory, ind recollection, the 
ſenſibility of diſtinctions ceaſes. Thus we 
are taught, in a kind of regular gradation, 
calmly to reſign all our friendſhips and 
our loves, with every other intereſt in this 
world. But I believe, Mazy, that the 
pleaſure of friendſhip. in good minds, is 
the laſt that leaves us, except the more ſolid 
ſatisfaftion, the hopes of bappineſs after 
geath. 


Tove. 


11 


Love. 
As I would not omit any ſubject in 


which thou mayeſt be intereſted, I will 


put thee yet more on thy guard with re- 


ſpect to love; for as this is Well or ill di- 
rected, it may render thee happy or mi- 
ſerable. Thoſe who become wretched 
by this affection, may plead that other 
paſſions are for the moſt part of a 
malignant kind : but let me tell thee, 
Maxy, when the mind is infected with 
love, the heart is apt to play ſtrange 
tricks with mortals: there is nothing 
ſo ſerious or comic, ſo generous or baſe, 
which doth not directly, or remotely 
proceed from it. The proverb ſays Fol- 
low love and it will flee thee : Flee love 
and it will follow thee.” If this teaches 
modeſty, it alſo informs us that there 1s 
much folly and caprice in love. When 
we aſcribe to the perſons. beloved, qua- 
| linies they do not poſſeſs, we in effect 
tall in love with the creature of our own 

| brain, 
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brain, and this I take to be no uncom- 
mon caſe. 
In our ordinary acquaintance, and yet 
more in our friendſhips, it is hardly poſ- 
ſible but that the perſons and conver- 
ſation of ſome people, ſhould be more 
pleaſing and delightful tous, than thoſe of 
others; but to be unhappy, becauſe we are 
not in the company of a particular per- 
{on is at once a proof of love, and not leſs 
of the fooliſhneſs of that heart, the plea- 
ſures of which are ſo narrowly circum- 
ſcribed. | 
Where love is, it can hardly be con- 
cealed; and where it is not, an impoſition 
cannot paſs long with thoſe who have 
any underſtanding; for tho? it is ſaid to be 
blind, and may too often give proof of the 
imperfection of our nature, in leading us 
againſt our better judgment, it hath not 
the effect on any one who feels its power, 
to extinguiſh all the light of ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, whatever may be pretended. 
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It is not uncommon for a woman to im- 
agine herſelf the object of a man's love, 
whether ſhe deſires to be ſo or not; as vain 
men often miſtake the civilities of women, 
for /ove. Thou, my daughter, mayſt be 
ſubject to a double aſſault, either by the 
reality of thy affection, or the vanity of 
a man: and as a great part of my ſex is 
not remarkable for honefly in love, thou 
ſnouldſt be ſo much the more ſuſpicious, 
and doubly on thy guard. 

Nothing is ſo common in love, as be- 
lieving abſurdities which favor the paſ- 
fion, except the laviſh profeſſions which 
are made on ſuch occaſions ; and from 
hence ariſes the danger, The language 
of paſſion, may ſometimes expreſs the in- 


tegrity of the heart, yet it is not to be 


truſted, without great caution: and ſhe 
who makes no preparation for a retreat, 
in caſe of danger, may be obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion ; and find herſelf at 
length in the hands of an enemy, inſtead 
of a friend. Remember that nothing is 

more 
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more dangerous, in thy condition, than 
the unjuſt accu/ations of a wicked man, 
except the profeſſions of his love, by 
which he may ſhow forth his higheſt 
inſolence. 

' However blameable many an boneſ girl 
has been, in giving way to her affections, 
yet being really honeſt, ſhe hath ſmiled at 
ſorrow and diſappointment, even in the 
agonies of death, rather than do any thing 
which virtue forbad. 

Thou haſt often heard it ſaid, that thoſe 
who have never been in love are ſtupid, 
and thoſe who have been often ſo are 
weak : yet people of the beſt under- 
ſtanding, retain impreſſions longeſt, and 
often carry them to the grave. The moſt 
benevolent, ſeem to be the moſt ſuſcep- 
tible of love, and theſe are the moſt hap- 
py when well paired : and the ſame vir- 
tue which leads us to a gocd choice, guards 
us againſt the dangers of this paſſion. 

Love, in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, 


is the foundation on which the happineſs 
of 
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of life is built, but that love which is 
ruled by the imagination, or governed by 
fancy, can ſubſift no longer than the power 
of fancy remains; and ſteadineſs in fancy 
ſeems to be a contradiction. 0 
According to the beſt of my obſerva- 
tion, love changes its colour according 
to the mind it takes poſſeſſion of: The 
moſt wretched, or the moſt fooliſh and un- 
pitiable are thoſe who convert this paſſion 
into an inſtrument of deadly miſchief to 
themſelves or others. 

Love, as an affect ion of the ſoul, which 
enlarges and improves the mind, holds 
affinity with angels; as an appetite of 
the body, it is common to brutes. True 
love hath its root in virtue, and can no 
more die than virtue herſelf: Conſtanqy 
is united with it, and they live and die to- 
gether. But can love be juſtly called true, 
when it is not guided nor influenced by 
reaſon? Can that which is under groſs 
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deluſion be alſo allied to truth and yig- 
tue ? | 

There is little good or evil done in 
the world wherein women have no ſhare : 
the fooliſh and wicked of both ſcxes 
generally conſort together, and are mu- 
tually influenced by .cach other. Many 
a young fellow have I ſeen going to the 
gallows on the account of a bad woman 

True modeſty 1s equal in both ſexes; but 
by the cuſtom of the world, women are 
obliged to be the moſt reſerved in the 
diſcovery of their affections; whether this 
is an advantage or not I cannot tell. 

Prudence in love 1s ſuppoſed to be a con- 
tradiction; but as one paſſion oppoſes ano- 
ther, prudence ſometimes prevails, and ſhe 
who ſacrifices her peace, to pleaſe her fancy, 
can hardly eſcape without repenting her 
choice. Advice is ſeldom welcome when it 
croſles a favorite inclination, but is it not 
far better to feel a ſhort pain in break- 
ing off a dangerous treaty, than be pu- 

| niſhed 
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niſhed ſeverely all our lives, for believing 
too well of any one againſt proof? 
Humility and. meekneſs are not of them- 
ſelves preſervatives againſt love; but theſe | 
virtues have the property of ſhielding us 
i gainſt the bad effects of this paſſion; whilſt 
an impetuous pride brooks no repulſe. 
/ Thou haſt heard of ſome young women, 


r. 


5 and perhaps of a few young men alſo, who 
deſpairing of a union with their beloved 

l object, or in a fit of jealouſy, have done 

: ſome deſperate violence on themſelves. 

. Is not this converting love into a child of 


the devil ? Whether madneſs be created > 
by a raging fever, or a fit of love, it is 
ſtill madneſs : And whether it be in love 
or hatred, if we treſpaſs againſt heaven, 
we: muſt be puniſhed, 
| It is happy for a young woman when 
| ſhe hath ſo much ſenſe and ſtrength of 
underſtanding, or ſuch lvelineſs of temper, 
as to be able to laugh herſelf out of the 
fancy of an ill-timed, or improper paſſion ; 
for love would often be ſtarved to death, if 
L 12 : it 
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it were not fed by fancy. Govern thy 
tancy or it will govern thee. 

Love having nothing to do with pomp, 
our humble condition is leſs ſubject to 
deceit than that of the rich, for people 
naturally follow affection when they are 
poor; and thoſe who have no wealth, 
or ever had any proſpect of living in af- 
i!uence, have reaſon to hope they may ſup- 
port love without any other aids than 
tealth, induſtry and virtue: and it ſeems 
to be more in favor of love, to have no 
want but of money, than to want every 
thing but money. 

Where true love ſubſiſts, in the mar- 
ried ſtate, adverſity cannot devide it 
from the heart: but for the ſame reaſon, 
that it depends ſo much on virtue, if thou 
meeteſt with diſappointments, . thou muſt 
fly to virtue as thy ſupporter, and guardian 
ſpirit; and diſhonor not the reverence 
due to the purity of * love by any act of 
deſpair. 
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Tho?. friends are ſometimes ſevere in 
judging of others affections, thou ſhouldſt 
not be the leſs aſhamed of a paſſion for 
any man whom thy beſt friends may con- 
demn as 4 worthleſs perſon; He that is 
an enemy to virtue, can never be. a true 
friend to love, whatever a diſtempered 
imagination may. ſuggeſt; The folly. 
of ſuch love will: be as great, and proba- 
bly more bitter, in its conſequences, than 
if thou wert to fix thine heart upon a man 
ſo much ſuperior in condition, as to afford 
thee no proſpect of being united to him. 
He who is out of thy reach, or him by 
whom thou wouldſt probably loſe by gain- 
ing, are to be avoided with the ſame care. 
Seeing that love and hatred, liking and 
diſliking, make up ſo great a. part of 
the hiſtory of life, I adviſe thee always to 
carry in mind this great truth; that virtue 
is the firſt object of love, and vice of ba- 
tred; and that religion includes every 
affection that can intereſt or attach the 
heart; and in this let thy hopes and wiſnes 
center. LI 3 3 
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In the compariſon of the ſexes, if wo- 
men are the moſt ſubject to err by the 
force of imagination, they are again moſt 
reſtrained by cuſtom with regard to the im- 
preſſions of love; ſo that upon the whole 
they ſtand upon as good ground as men. 
When evils come, it is good to underſtand 
wherein the vice and folly of them con- 
ſiſts: The ableſt phyſician ſeldom cures: 
the patient till he comprehends the na- 
ture of the diſeaſe; and unleſs we uſe the 
underſtanding in reftraining the madneſs, 
and correcting the weakneſs of the heart, 
how are we to prevent the dangerous 
effects of any paſſion? 

If thou art wiſe, conſider the command of 
paſſion of every kind, as thy greateſt hap- 
pineſs; and be not partial even to love. 
Thoſe can hardly be ſaid to live free 
whoſe affections are enflaved; nor can they 
act with /iberty of mind, but as they act 
with reaſon. 

Thoſe who ſeek for happineſs in vice, 
ang thoſe who indulge a fruitleſs tender 

paſſion, 
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paſſion, are equally weak, tho? not equally 
wicked. 

Where love is moſt apt to gain an aſcen- 
dency, ſhame generally prevails moſt ; and 
when no better weapons can be employed, 
the united force of pride and ſhame per- 
forms wonders in reducing the other 
paſſions to the yoke of reaſon, 

Chaſtty. 

Sorry I am, to be conſtrained to tell 
thee, Mary, but it is neceſſary thou 
ſhouldſt know the truth: There are ſuch 
vile wretches of both ſexes, on this fair 
earth, as bluſhens the heavenly face of 
modeſty to think of. Like the devil they 


go about ſeeking whom they can devour ; 
and when they have accompliſhed their 


foul ends, they laugh at the miſery they 
have created, and ſpurn at the object they 
have deluded into deſtruction. Some 
even traffic in ſin, and blot the moſt beau- 


tiful workmanſhip of heaven, with ſuch 
hideous 
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hideous ſtains, as might draw tears from 
the ſtony rock. Theſe evil ſpirits in hu- 
man form, flatter and promiſe, and ſwear 
as prodigally, as if they were to gain hea- 
ven; and are as falſe as hell from whence 
their deceitful ſpeeches come : They pre- 
ſent the flattering ſhew of pleaſure before 
the heedleſs eyes of young women, and. 
draw them on till they fall into the pit of 
deſtruction, 

Fhe firſt ſtep towards virtue is, to de- 
teſt vice; and ſee her in her true colours, 
and thou wilt fly from her: but ſhe puts on 
ſo many diſguiſes, that the unwary are 
enſnared before they know their danger, 
Theſe enemies to virtue attempt boldly 
to perſuade a young woman, that things 
which are really the «worſt in the world 
are the bet. Little regarding the curſe 
denounced againſt thoſe who call evil goed, 
and good evil, they practice the arts of 
the devil, when under a ſpecious diſguiſe 
he deceived our firſt parents: A ſmall 
portion of ſenſe and reaſon might ſhew 

the 
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the falacy of all arguments, hopes, or ex- 
pectations, in favor of actions which are 
contrary to virtue. Liſten not to them, 
but remember, that virtue which par- 
leys, is near a ſurrender.” 

Well do I remember ſome of my good 
neighbors* daughters, whom nothing 
would pleaſe but going up to London, 
as if they were ſure of making their for- 
tunes, Some of them have lived virtu- 
ouſly, ſingle or married, and ſucceed- 
ed in the world; but it hath fared 
ill with ſeveral of the moſt diſtinguiſhed - 
for comelineſs. As ſoon as they arrived in 
town, they fell into the ſnares of thoſe 
abandoned procureſſes, who under a 
pretence of getting them good places, 
brought them like birds to the net, or 
lambs to the ſlaughter : witneſs , 
and „and others who did not uſe 


the precaution before they left their pa- 
rents, to correſpond with ſuch friends in 
town as they might truſt themſelves with, 
till proper places could be provided for 

them, 


„ 
them. It is impoſſible that thou, or any 
country girl ſhould ſuſpect half the wick - 
ed arts which are played off to ſeduce 
young females. I muſt alſo caution thee, 
that in all caſes, particularly. if thou: 
ſhouldſt apply to a public regiſter office, it 
will be neceſſary. to inform thyſelf exactly 
of the characters of the perſon who pro- 
poſes to take thee as a ſervant. 

I charge thee likewiſe, as thou loveſt thy 
| foul, not to indulge any deſire of being 

gaudily attired. If thou ſhouldeſt feel thine 
heart. incline to this vanity, treat it as thou 
wouldſt the plague : Get thyſelf cured of 
it, as a diſeaſe, which if neglected will 
prove mortal. Childiſh as this paſſion is, 
I know that it hath been the ruin of thou- 
ſands, and it may tempt thee to forget: 
thoſe leſſons, which I have ſought ſo anx- 
iouſly to imprint on thy heart. From the 
moment thou fixeſt thy fancy on dreſſing 
like a gentlewoman, I ſhall tremble, leſt. 
thy deſtruction ſhould be at hand. What: 
has been the fate of thoſe who. ſeek the 

trap - 
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trappings of folly as the wages of iniqui- 
ty? That which ſubdues the heart, and 
makes people think wrong, will like- 
wiſe make them act wrong. What num- 
bers of young women, without any other 
inclination to wickedneſs, have been un- 
done by the immoderate love of dreſs and 
paſtime. My maſter was not a debau- 
chee, but he had opportunites of know- 
ing what multitudes of young women ac- 
compliſh their own deſtruction by the 
force of this reſtleſs vanity. He obſerved 
alſo that thoſe who create the miſery, are 
not always the moſt forward to relieve it; 
but that he thought it the duty of a man 
and a chriſtian, to ſuccor the wretched, 
whatever the cauſe might be. At the 
ſame time taking notice, that ſome are ſo 
deeply ſtained in guilt, that the virtuous 
{carce know how to be acquainted with 
the caſe, or how it is poſſible to relieve 
it. Among abandoned women, intem- 
perance and diſeaſe bring on conſump- 
tions and decay, and few of them live be- 

yond 
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yond the age of twenty five. Alas, my 
daughter, how deplorably are thoſe fallen, 
whothus offer themſelves as ſacrifices to the 
devil, at the altars of vice and impurity ! 
If all the treaſures of the earth are not 
to be compared to the leaſt virtue of 
the ſoul, what is a little gaudy apparel, 
which at beſt can only draw the eyes 
of fools; or what the wild gratificati- 
ons of jollity and ſinful deſires? Let 
not admiration, ſhow, and the vanities of 
life, about which there is a pother in the 
world, move thee in the leaſt degree from 
thy duty. Rather chuſe to live a ſingle 
year as thou oughteſt to live, than ſpend 
a long life in folly and wickedneſs. She 
only is a good woman who has nothing ſo 
much at heart as to act like a chriſtian; 
and as one who knowing herſelf to be ac- 
countable to her God, as as if ſhe 
knew it. « 

In all conditions, remember that chriſ- 
tianity requires nothing at our hands more 
clearly, or in a ſtronger manner, than 

. 7 chaſ- 
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Chaſtity or purity : and this conſiſts in 
a fixed abhorrence of all forbidden ſen- 
ſual indulgence : — in a reſolute guard 
over our thoughts and paſſions : — in a 
firm abſtinence from the moſt diſtant oc- 
caſions of luſt and wantonneſs : — in a 
conſciouſneſs, or deep ſenſe of the perfect 
holineſs of God, and of his being preſent 
every where. It likewiſe conſiſts in a con- 
viction of the certain truths of our religi- 
on; and that there can be 0 hope of fal- 
vation where this virtne is not cheriſhed. 
Therefore be not entangled in the ſnares of 
deceitful luſts, for theſe do confeſſedly war 
againſt the ſoul; and if this is conquered 
all is loſt ! | 
It is common for mankind to ſhelter 
themſelves under the flimſy covering of 
numbers committing ſin, as if corpo- 
real puniſhments or ignominions deaths 
were the leſs evils, becauſe crouds of male- 
factors are annually condemned to a 
loathſome prifon, or the gallows ! 
Vor. II. Mm There 
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There have been ſome women of rank 
and fortune, even in chriſtian countries, 


| who have violated the laws of chaſtity, 


and acted as if they held their honor cheap: 
But riches and titles, are out of the queſ- 
tion; they cannot preſerve from infamy, 
much leſs from puniſhment after death, 
Let thy chaſtity be firm and ſteadfaſt 
as the foundation of thy religion, and 
dear to thee as thy hopes of heaven, 
Nov in order to be guarded at all points, 
I charge thee, Maxv, to be watchful 
of thy words: Unguarded converſation 
generally opens the door to miſchief : It 
looks like a deſign, to throw down the 
barrier of chaſtity. From the moment 
thou permitteſt any man to be thy con- 
fident, or alloweſt thyſelf to converſe with 
him alone, except where there is an ho- 
norable and ſuitable treaty, approved of 
by thy friends, it is moſt natural to con- 
clude, there is ſome danger to ſuch a girl as 
thyſelf.. On the other hand, thou muſt 
exerciſe ſome ſkill in thy reſerve, not to 
ap- 
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appear outrageouſly virtuous, remembring 
that it is far better thou ſhouldſt be over- 
wary, than become a prey in attempting 
to avoid the imputation of being cauticus 
above meaſure. | 
People of fortune generally obſerve a 
more ſtrict decorum, than the condition of 
ſervitude will for the moſt part admit of; 
and domeſtics therefore ſtand in need 
of the more virtue : and why ſhould not 
our condition, as naturally encourage us to 
make up in virtue, and the fear of Gos. 
what we want in wealth ? Many of the 
rich are vicious, by their riches proving 
temptations to vice, 
There are many things lauful, which 
are not expedient ; and indifferent under one 
circumſtance, though dangerous in another: 
The ſober part of mankind, paſt the 
youthful ſtages of life, are not in the ſame 
degree prone to evil, as the young and un- 
experienced. Thoſe who go to the extent of 
what is lawful, may not be able to ſhorten 
their line of liberty; and the vanity of a 
M m 2. great 
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great part of my ſex, joined to their 
evil inclinations, lead them to conſtrue 
on the vicious ſide, every thing a woman 
does, which has the appearance of levity; 
and fone levities cannot be well conſtrued 

otherwiſe, | 
Without any compariſon of conditions, 
build thy caution on this great principle: 
that human nature is frail; that religi- 
en doth not keep the generality of men in 
awe, in any degree equal to what might be 
reaſonably expected; and that human laws 
cannot rectify all injuries, however great 
they may be. Thou ſeeſt that it is not 
only being really modeſt, but neceſſary 
to avoid giving the leaſt ſuſpicion to 
the contrary; and he aſſured that it is 
more eaſy to prevent the forwardneſs of 
men, than to contrive means to cure it: 
Even ſome kinds of civility are miſtaken 
for invitations ; and rich men are apt to 
preſume on the humble condition of poor 
girls, to mark them as their prey; not 
conſidering that the ſoul of a chamber- 
maid 
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maid, is as valuable as the ſoul of a queen. 
Often have I wiſhed that thy perſon had 
been leſs comely, that thou mighteſt be 
the leſs expoſed : but thou wilt not think 
the worſe of thyſelf on his account, nor 
hope for being poor. Thou art pro- 
nüſed a vaſt inheritance, even by God 
himſelf, and thow wilt not ſurely be blind 
to the /ight, and prefer darkneſs; nor 
being ſatisfyed that heaven is offered to 
thee, in the wantonneſs or folly of thine 
heart, plunge thyſelf into hell! 1 am 
aſſured of thy preſent innocency : I know 
thou doſt agonize whilſt I am talking 
thus : I perceive thy heart 1s fired with re- 
ſolution in the cauſe of virtue. Thou 
canſt not be ignorant how anxious I am 
for thy ſafety ; and thou wilt forgive me, 
Maxy, if I fay too much. We are 
about to part, and it 1s fir I ſhould com- 
municate to thee, my knowledge of che 
ways of the world, and the means of ſhun- 
ing the evils of it. | 
| M m 3 O 
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O my daughter, I now declare to thee, in 
the awful preſence of the God, whom 
I adore, I had rather fee thy blood 
ſtream from thy boſom, than behold thee, 
in the arms, even of a King, on any terms 

but an honorable marriage, ſuch as divine 
and human laws appoint for the virtuous, 
Take care of thyſelf ; thou muſt be the 
guardian of thine own honor, and forget 
not, if thou wert to ſtray from virtue's ſa- 
cred paths, tho' floods of briny tears would 
fall from thy fond father's eyes, theſe 
could not waſh thee clean; but the day 
would come when they would riſe in judg- 
ment againſt thee: Let me only add, that 
as a reſerved behaviour is the moſt fit for 
the entertainment of virtue, thou ſhouldſt 
by all means obſerve it, and make her thy 
friend. Such a rule of conduct, need be 
in nothing contrary to the duties of chear- 
fulneſs and humanity, which are obligati- 
ons as much as any other. 
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DISCOURSE XXI 
On marriage, and the duties relating to it. 


Servitude no reaſon againſi marriage. 


This is the laſt day in which I may 
ever communicate my thoughts to thee, 
with ſuch freedom, and uninterrupted 
ſatisfaction, as providence has indulged 
us with, ſince the time thou wert capable 
of liſtening to the voice of reaſon, and 
of forming thy mind to a reliſh of ſuch 
truths as Jam able to communicate to thee, 

The ſubject of our converſation yeſter- 


day, naturally leads us to the conſidera- 
tion of marriage. All that can be ſaid of 
love, when guided only by fancy; or 
the many miſchiefs which may be imputed 


to the /awle/s commerce of the ſexes, ſeems 
to turn in favor of this honorable alliance, 
Marriage ought to be in high eſtimation, 
not only as the itzic moſt ſafe to virtue, 
and 
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and in which ſo great a part of private hap- 
pineſs conſiſts; but as beſt calculated to 
promote the welfare of our country. Lite 
abounds in fnares, and we are all ſubject 
to calamity even when we leaſt think of it: 
No enjoyment is ſo ſweet but it hath its 
mixtures: and ſceing how the world 
abounds in folly, we muſt not be ſur- 
priſed at any abuſe. But if Marriage is 
the main pillar of government in regard 
to good. order, and the defence of a nation 
by numbers, thoſe are ſo much the worſe 
ſubjects, who without ſufficient cauſe neg- 
left this duty. It is an indiſpenſable obli- 
gation on people of all conditions, to con- 
ſider what is their duty to God, and their 
country, without being ingenious in find- 
ing excuſes, or converting <vi/dem to folly, 

as men often do nouriſhment to diſcaſe. 
The proverb ſays, if thou nurreſt, 
thou wilt repent; and if thov marrieſt 
not, thou wilt repent.” T his is a picture 
of the inconſtancy ot the mind; but which 
is the leaſt evil, Repentance in conſe- 
quence 


Gs 
quence of doing a thing in itſelf praiſe wor- 
thy, and productive of good to mankind ; 
or repentance for an omiſſion, whereby the 
community is injured ? Thou mayſt find 
thyſelf left in a ſtate, whether better or 
worſe, than thou wouldſt havebeenin, thou 


canſt not tell, tho* perhaps ſure that thou 


art not happy, being ſingle. 


A true ſenſe of duty the foundation of happineſs in the 
married ſlate. 

The Almighty, in the great order of his 
| providence, having made the ſexes for the 
mutual aid and ſupport of each other, and 
both for his own glory; it is highly rea- 
ſonable to preſume that when people come 
to an age of judgment, and are wealthy, 
or fit to get their bread by their fl} or 
labor, marriage is the proper ſtate of life; 
and nothing can be a ſtronger incentive to 
it, than the affections implanted in the hu- 
man breaſt, 

The proverb ſays, when marriages 


are made without love, love follows 
| | with- 
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without marriage.” This ſeems to be 
founded in obſervation, with regard to 
the ordinary conſequences of ſuch mar- 
riages; or upon the ſuppoſition that 
from the ſtrength of ſocial affec- 
tions, theſe in the order of nature, 
will ſeek their object: but it ſhould 
be remembered that true ſocial affection 
never diſturbs the peace of ſociety; and 
we are not to ſuppoſe any marriage 
made where either party utterly diſlikes, 
for this implies a contradiction: Such a 
marriage may indeed be valid in the eye 
of human laws; but God, who ſees the 


heart, often afflicts the offenders. On the 


other hand, it is true, that in a good 
mind, where there is a juſt ſenſe of duty, 
the affection often takes the bias which 
reaſon gives it, and gratitude for kindneſſes 
is but another name for /ove ; eſpecially 
when a man and a woman are ſo nearly 
allied. A ſenſe of duty, which depends 
on the underſtanding, as well as the 
heart, is common to all the children 
of men; and this is ſo ſuperior even to 


af- 
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ofe tion, that we ought to ſuffer any evil, 
rather than renounce it: In every con- 
cern of lite, it is the great obje&, for 
which we ſhould dare to die; and to 
this we ought to direct our hopes and 
wiſhes, even beyond the grave. 

In the marriages of the laboring part 
of a people, there is oftentimes the great- 
eſt affection : In every condition many are 
bent on wickedneſs, and theſe eaſily make 
a reaſon for their conduct, when they can 
find none. Evils will come, but woe to 
thoſe by whom they come ! 


Particular fituation of domeflics in regard to mar» 
| riage. 

I have heard it ſeriouſly maintained, 
that the miſery of ſervants may be dated 
from their marriage day. Such an un- 
comfortable doctrine ſuppoſes that their 
wages are no ways equal to their expen- 
ces when they have any children to pro- 
vide for. This opinion proves too much, 
for experience may be appealed to againſt 


it, 
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it, as well as for it. Thoſe who are ex- 
travagant or indolent, are hardly fit to 
be truſted in the marriage ſtate z and the 
child born to ſuch parents, comes into the 
world under a great diſadvantage : But 
marriage ſometimes awakens the attention 
of the moſt zhoughtleſs, and every one 
may obſerve, that the induſtrious and pro- 
vident, and ſuch as are virtuouſly inclin- 
ed, generally ſucceed in wedlock. 

I once heard my maſter ſay, that inFrance 
he had diſcourfed with a woman ſervant, 
who with the value of fxpence a day, took 
care of mo children and gave them a very 
decent education. Thus at the firſt view 
may ſeem impracticable with us: but I 
know many married pairs, whoſe joint 
wages, beſides their food and the li- 
very of the man, exceed the daily gains 
of a huſbandman and his wife, who have 
had a dozen children, and conſequently it 
ſhould be preſumed, if theſe can find 
means of taking care of their offspring, 
domeſtics may do the ſame, tho? frequently 

| obliged 
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obliged to pay for nurſing. In the mean 
time, their ſituation is ſuch, that whilſt 
it calls loudeſt for the exerciſe of the 
piety and humanity of maſters and miſ- 
treſſes, it claims the greater aſſiſtance and 
kindneſs of relations and friends. "Theſe 
ſnould be truſted with due caution, but a 
virtuous parent 1s ſeldom without a friend, 
or a child without a proteFor : providence 
mult be truſted, tho* not tempred; and 
what is for the good of the pullic, mutt 
be beneficial to individuals, of which the 
public is compoſed, eſpecially in caſes 
wherein the whole is concerned. 

The inhabitants of great cities and 
towns, where domeſtics are the moſt re- 
ſtrained from marriage, have the feweſt 
children (a), and a greater proportion of 
theſe die in infancy, than in villages; 
from whence the ſtronger reaſon ariſes for 
the children of domeſtics to be ſent into 
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(a) See pages 40, 41, in relation to mar- 
riage and encreaſe, N 
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the country to be reared, as the few who 
are born of them generally are. 

In regard to the conduct of ſervants, I fear 
that men in livery are almoſt as debauched 
as their maſters; but they are more juſt 
in their amours, becauſe they oftener mar- 
ry the woman they have ſeduced; and if 
marriage among them was more counte- 
nanced, there can be no doubt but it 
would become more general. If domeſ- 
tics as well as their maſters, were more 
commonly to live in a married ſtate, 
it would give them more dignity in their 
own eyes, and render them more inſtru- 
mental to the ſupport of the liberty and 
proſperity of their country : They would 
thus pledge their faith to the public, and 
become the guardians of the innocent in 
the perſons of their own offspring. This 
1s moſt agreeable to the wiſdom and hu- 
manity of our laws, which ſuppoſe that 
if ſickneſs or loſs of limb, or old age diſ- 
able us, and no friend or relation ap- 
pears to help us, the moſt worthy of us 
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may become objects of parochial charity, 
intitled to the greateſt tenderneſs and 
regard. In this happy land no one pe- 
riſhes for want of bread; and if it were not 
ſo, marriage might be more hazard- 
ous: and I am told that where there are 
no poor's laws, the indigent are provid- 
ed for, and marriage 1s more general 
than with us. In the abſence of other 
enjoyments, the - pooreſt of mankind 
have recourſe to this, ſome eſteeming 
it the moſt comfortable, whilſt others 
conſider it as the leaſt wretched cond!- 
tion, Thus it happens, that one way g. 
other, the great order of nature is obeyed, 

and men live lite men, and not lie beaſts. 
In this our dear country, where art ſeems 
to vie with nature herſelf, in beating out 
ſuch a variety of amuſements for the 
Poor mortals who are rich, marriage is not 
ſo general among them, as with us labor- 
ing people; whence it is obvious that va- 
nity is the real cauſe of diſtruſting provi- 
dence, and neglecting the common welfare. 
N n2 The 
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The proverb tells us, that “ when po- 


verty comes in at the door, love flies ont 


at the window :**- and this is made a rea- 
lon againſt marriage. Extreme miſery 
may baniſh affeclion, as ſtarving will de- 
ſtroy life; but this /aying is rather calculat- 
ed for the higher claſſes, whoſe vanity 


triumphs over their affeFions, than for 


thoſe who conſult nature, and chearfully 
depend on providence, and their own in- 
duſtry. 
Vice the cauſe of miſery in marriage. 
There 1s no condition of life wherein 
people who are fooliſh or wicked, may not 


be miſerable ; and indeed it ſeems to be 
a leſs evil to live ſingle, than to multiply 


ſuch calamities in the world, as fools who 


marry bring on themſelves ; but they 
would {till be fools, whether they were 
married or not, tho? leſs conſpicuous in 
folly. If amidſt fo many unavoidable diſ- 
treſſes to which life is ſubject, married 
perſons, forgetting how ſhort a time is al- 

, lotted 
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lotted them to tread the ſtage of life, will. 
act a tragic ſcene, and plant daggers in 
each others breaſt, by diſcord, corrod- 
ing cares, and diſcontent ; what can be 
ſaid, but that they wantonly ſeek their own 
miſery ? Such conduct is by no means pe- 
culiar to domeſtics, but rather reſerved 
for thoſe, who are drunk or mad with af- 
fluence. 

Thou haſt often heard it ſaid, that 
* marriages are made in heaven.” This 
ſeems to allude to the providential meet- 
ing of the man and woman, who are beſt 
formed for each other; and as the Al- 
mighty intends to advance the happineſy 
of both parties: But where are thoſe 
marriages made, in which affection hath 
no ſhare: where neither party ſtudies the 
temper of the other, or even deſires to 
pleaſe: where conteſts daily ariſe upon 
trifles, and neither man nor woman will 
give way; and where even they violate 


their bed ? Where are thoſe matrimonial 
knots tyed, when both huſband and wife 
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neglect the education of their children, 
or ſhew them the worſt example? If ſuch 
marriages were made in heaven, they are 
ſtrangely abuſed on earth. But this con- 
tract when made under the fear of God, 
the knot is faſtened by the double tye of 
aſfection and duty; and in ſuch caſes, mar- 
riage may properly be ſaid to be under the 
care of heaven itſelf, | 

As to thoſe who are unſteady and capri- 
cious, they conſider not that © he that 
getteth a wife, beginneth a poſſeſſion, he 
hath a help like unto himſelf, and a pil- 
lar of reſt,” And the wiſe man ſays, © he 
that hath no 4vife, goeth about mourning.” I 
have often obſerved ſingle perſons, particu- 
larly among the rich, who generally deſert 
nzture moſt, lounge about like belpleſs, uſe- 
lefs animals, diſſatisfied in themſelves, and 
doing no good to any body elſe. The ſecret 
cauſe is that they are lonely, and unallyed 
to any one for whoſe happineſs they intereſt 
themſelves : They are under no reſtraints 
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from evil, by any worldly. connexion, and 
therefore acquire no propenſity to any 
earthly good; and this removes the proſ- 
pect of heaven alſo the farther from their 
eyes. 


Proper time of marriage. 

As to the proper time of marriage, the 
proverb ſays, good men marry early, 
wiſe men never! if not early. If thou art 
virtuouſly inclined, and no weighty reaſon 


offers to the contrary, marry in the early 


part, of life; but if thou letteſt thy 
youth, and thy middle age paſs without 
marriage, if thou art wiſe thou mayeſt as 
well continue ſingle. This I underſtand to 
be the meaning of the proverb, for we can- 
not oppoſe wiſdom to goodneſs : to be good 
is to be wiſe, and happy; for © angels are 
happier than men, becauſe they are better,” 
If this rule holds for my ſex, it ſeems to 


have a yet greater force for women, when 
they are paſt their youth, or middle age, 


except that they ſometimes are in greater 
| need 
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need of protection. Amongſt us laboring 
people, we marry at an earlier age than the 
rich; but it is not fit for ſome women to 
marry whilſt they are very young. | 
My maſter uſed to remark, that a grave 
philoſopher (a) had objected to court- 
ſhip after forty. Some women of this a 


have good reaſons in regard to themſelves 


to decline marriage; but on the part of 
men, we find many happy matches made 
after ſuch time of life; this depends fo 
much on the health of the body, the virtue 
and temper of the mind, and circumſtan- 
ces of fortune, that it is of no uſe to enter 
deep into the enquiry. In England it 
might as well be ſaid, that a man of four- 
ſcore ſhould not eat, as that one turned 
of forty ſhould not marry ; granting it to 
be true that every vear after this time of 
life makes the event leſs promiſing. 
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Fealmyy. 

Every one who has lived as long in the 
world as myſelf, muſt have obſerved, that 
as nature has caſt the female in the ſofter 
mould, ſhe hath given a peculiar turn to 
women's thoughts and manners; and 
from hence a great part of love and har- 
mony ariſe, The woman naturally claims 
protection of the man ; but for the ſame 
reaſon ſhe muſt be obedient, and fear to 
offend him. The harder and more dan- 
gerous taſks fall to his ſhare; domeſtic 
duties and the care of children to hers. He 
excells in valor, ſtrength, andjudgment; ſhe 
in gentleneſs and the pleaſures of kind» 
neſs, and of fancy. The woman happens 
ſometimes to have the moſt underſtanding, 
but as there can be no government where 
there is no ruler, ſhe who really hath more 
ſolid ſenſe than her hufband, will ſhew it by 
her virtue, her prudence, and fear of God, 
ſtill yielding the ſuperiority to her huſband 
at the very moment that ſhe ſecretly go- 
verns 
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verns him. Some men, from temper or 


indolence, find it leſs difficult to be go- 


verned than to govern; but it muſt be 
always remembered, that no woman can 
have a right to do wrong. Fancy, in 
which thy ſex excells, tho' it hath many 
uſes in life, and contributes much to en- 
liven the graver turn of men, yet when 
it exceeds certain bounds, it degenerates 
into levity and folly; and vice and madneſs 
often follow. It ſeeks ſo much for variety, 
that it turns the head, perverts the heart, 
and gives ſuch a propenſity to flattering 
pleaſures and gay amuſements, as of- 
ten proves ruinous. This lays the found- 
ation of jealouſy, which | diſturbs the 
harmony of marriage, and ſometimes 
plunges the happieſt pairs into the depths 
of miſery, Thou may'ſ eaſily conceive how 
the beſt things are ſubject to abuſe, ' and 
how much the happineſs of women de- 


pends on their being controlled by reaſon 
and 
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and religion: tho* guided by a #/ken ſtring, 
yet ſtill they ſhould ſubmit to the reins of 
reaſon. 

Whether thou marrieft a young man, or 
one of middle age, conſult his temper, and 
carefully avoid giving him offence z and 
above all, I warn thee againſt jealouſy. 
Teach not thy huſband, if a you man, 
an evil leſſon againſt thyſelf ; nor make 
the elder thy diſtreſſed friend, or ſecret en- 
emy, When this paſſion 1s planted as an 
cut-guard, not ſeeming to fear any harm, 
it may prevent danger by keeping 
an enemy without doors; but in ge- 
neral, it is itſelf an enemy, and in mar- 
riage as fatal as the plague. It depends 
on temper as well as accidents; but the 
wiſe and prudent ſee the neceſſity of cor- 
recting their tempers, as they do of mak- 
ing their paſſions obedient to reaſon; and 
the beſt way to ſecure wiſdom, is to ſeek it 
early, The wiſe man ſays, Be not jea- 
lous over the wife of thy boſom, and teach 
her not an evil leſſon againſt thyſelf !” and 
of a wife he adds, © But a grief of heart 


and 
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and ſorrow, is a woman that is jealous of 
another woman, and a ſcourge of the 
tongue which communicateth with all.” 
Rather think how to forgive real of- 
fences in thy huſband, than create ima- 
- ginary. ones. Jealouſy converts the hea- 
ven of love into the anguiſh and torture 
of the damn'd. If once the mind is poſ- 
ſeſſed with a jealous frenzy, it loſes the 
exerciſ: of reaſon; and every object 
that relates to love, is armed with the 
' ſtings of ſcorpions, to poiſon peace. 
Sire jealouſy to the wind, and baniſh 
thy diſquiet. Wert thou perſuaded of 
real infidelity in thy huſband, yet if thou 
haſt a wiſh to ſhare his heart, regain 40 
his affections and turn it into its proper 
channel, be aſſured that if he hath any 
ſenſibility, thy tenderneſs and love, with 
his recollection of what religion requires, 
will ſubdue his heart, and by the ſtings of 
conſcience convert him ; andif he hath no 
ſentiments of virtue, rage and reſentment 
on thy part will but aggravate thy miſ- 
Ts mg 2 fortunes, 
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fortunes, and make two evils inſtead of 
one, rendering thy condition the more dif- 
treſsful. 

As to the revenge which ſome take, it 
is not ſo much a proof of reſentment, as 
an evil inclination ; it is a ſymptom of a 
ſick and crazed mind ; it is like a man's 
murdering himſelf becauſe another has at- 
tempted to kill him: for ſhe who proceeds 
tothe extremity of repaying ſuchan injury 


by proſtitution, does bur plunge a dagger 


into her own boſom, as if ſhe were the ag- 
greſſor and meant to ſeek her puniſhment, 


even with the deſtruction of her ſoul. 


Command thyſelf, Maxv; never aggra- 
vate a great misfortune, by a greater. Pati- 
ence and good humour work miracles, 
and I hope theſe will always ſecure thy 
huſband's love, that thy days may paſs in 
an uninterrupted tranquillity z; remember- 
ing, that religion is then of moſt uſe, 
when the greateſt calamities invade us; 
and that a calm reſignation to the will of 
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heaven, is the grand medicine which cures 
all the evils incident to human life. 


Character of a good wife, 


It is the misfortune of one part of thy 
ſex to be governed ſo much by their fan- 
cy, that every thing that is new and pleaſ- 
ing captivates them for the time: and 
their litile fooliſh thoughts flutter about ſo 
much, that they forget their duty. But 
if a woman hath underſtanding enough 
to diſcover that the exerciſe of her heart 
in the law of kindneſs, and the graceful- 
neſs of her manners, have charms far 
more laſting and valuable than beauty in 
perſon, or any external circumſtance, 
which is apt to captivate men : If ſhe 
diſcovers that meekneſs, modeſty, and pru- 
dence in living according to the circum- 
ſtances of her huſband, are her trueſt orna- 
ments, ſhe will likewiſe find wherein her 
intereſt conſiſts. The proverb ſays, * The 
foot on the cradle, and hand on the diſtaff, 
is the ſign of a good houſe-wife,” This 
teaches 
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teaches that a woman inclined to virtue 
and induſtry, is at once able to manage 
her family, retain the affection of het 
huſband, and educate her children accord- 
ing to her condition. It is alſo ſaid, that 
« the huſband is in heaven whoſe wife 
chides not.” The graveſt philoſepper, 
who is not a coxcomb in wiſdom, acknow- 
ledges that life hath no joy more exalted 
than love, nor any pleaſure ſo unmixed as 
friendſhip ; and to this purpoſe we are told 
by the wiſe-man, that. a friend and 
a companion never meet amiſs, but above 
both is a wife with her Buſband.“ 
Nothing can be ſo deſirable to a man as 
a good wife! A virtuous woman is a 
crown to her huſband, but ſhe that mak- 
eth aſhamed, is rottenneſs in his bones. 
Children, and the building of a city 
continue a man's name, but a blameleſ5 
wife 1s counted above them both. If there 
be kindneſs, meekneſs, and comfort in 
her tongue, then is not her huſband like 
| Oo 2 other 
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other men,” This plainly ſhews how 
much ſuperior the joys of marriage are, 
to the ſatisfaction of thoſe who roam 
like brutes; or being left in a kind of 
ſolitude, feed on their own thoughts, 
and beat out a ſpeculative artificial kind 
of happineſs. The ſame teacher of wil- 
dom ſays, © the man that hath a virtuous 
wife is Bleed, for the number of his days 
is deubled.” The happy may well be ſaid 
to live ?wo days in one, whilſt the wretch- 
ed drag life about, but do not live at all. 
Theſe are high praifes of human hap- 
pineſs, which are ſo much in the gift of 
wiſe and good women, to wiſe and good 
men: and ſhould not domeſtics have 
their ſhare of this cordial drop, which 
heaven hath thrown into the cup of life, 
to make the potion go down? If the wife, 
brings her ſhare of labor and virtue to 
the common ſtock, why ſhould not ſuch 
pairs be as happy as heaven intends all 

the children of men ſhould be ? E 
| | There 
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There are many callings, wherein mar- 
ried people are occaſionally obliged to 
live a part of their time ſeparated from 
each other : but if the kind of humanity I 
pleadfor, were to become faſhionable, many 
might get ſuch ſervices as would enable 
them to live together : when we ſhall 
arrive at ſo much virtue, God only knows! 
Well, my dear Mary, what doſt 
thou think of this matter: Is it not 
probable thou wilt marry ? -Let it be 
prudently, that thou mayſt have the pro- 
ſpect of living comfortably. To this 
end I will give thee one leſſon more, 
which thou wilt eaſily underſtand, for it 
is founded on the plaineſt ſenſe and reaſon. 
The ready way to ſecure a huſband's af- 
fections and duty, is to be truly affec- 
tionate and dutiful as a wife ; and always 
as agreeable as thou canſt. Be thou a 
warm friend to virtue, that he may never 
be her fee. 
It is in marriage as with maſter and ſer- 
Oo 3 vant, 
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vant, if either forgets the obligation to be 
good, and the duties of the ſtation in which 
providence hath placed them, both become 
the more wretched. Thoughtleſsneſs and 
perverſeneſs are the cauſe of ignorance of 
duty; and ignorance of duty, of pride: 
Theſe generate miſery, and in this man- 
ner people who are wicked and fooliſh, live. 
and die; whilſt thoſe who are good and 
as are happy all their ye. 


Tenderneſs for children, 


There is another affection of the mind 
which relates to ſociety at large. Whether 
thou ſhouldſt marry or remain ſingle, che- 
riſh in thy boſom a tenderneſs for children : 
The woman devoid of this affection, hard- 
ly deſerves the name of a woman. Chil- 
dren are a large part of mankind; and 
childhood being without guile, they are 
at once the objects of our love and re- 
ſpect. Remember the regard which was 
ſhewn them by the Saviour of the world, 


when! in alluſion to their innocency, he de- 
| clared, 
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clared, © of ſuch are the kingdom of hea- 
ven!” My maſter uſed to ſay, that no 
compliment ever pleaſed him more, than 
that imputed to one of our poets; that 
he was a man in ſenſe, but in the ſimplicity 
of his manners, @ child. Let thy heart 
be tender, where the wants and wretched- 
neſs of thy fellow-creatures are concern- 
ed; and hard, where thy chaſtity may be 
in danger, 


Liberty and the love of our Country, 

Whilſt we conſider what ſhould be done, 
under circumſtances that may never hap- 
pen, let us not torget the duty which cer- 
tainly concerns us all in every ſituation 
of life ; I mean the love of our country : 
This comprehends every ſocial virtue; and 
the beſt rule to judge it we love it or not, 
is by promoting peace and good-will, or 
diſcord and animoſity. The trueſt lover of 
his country the world ever ſ.w was 
called the prince of peace. The love of 
our country 1s vulgarly imagined to be- 
long 
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long only to the rich and great; and thou. 
my girl, mayſt be laughed at for preſuming 
to mention it; and yet this love and the 
love of liberty, are but two names for 


the ſame thing. 
In this land of freedom we all talk of 


liberty, as if it was our food and raiment, 
and it is fo glorious an object, that“ a 
man had better be poiſoned in his Slo, 
than in his opinion concerning it.“ Liberty, 
is the glory of our condition as ſubjects, 
and ſhould be the joy of our hearts : yet 
it is impoſſible to prove that we under- 
ſtand what it means, but as we are ju 
and fair in our dealings; tender to 
all our fellow ſubjects; and ready to 
ſerve them, at the hazard of our blood. 
To deſire to be free in our own perſons, 
and yet to offend againſt laws, by which 
the freedom of others oughtto be guarded, 
is a palpable contradiction. The firſt 
leſſon we ſhould learn in the ſchool of li- 
berty, is to defend the freedom of others 
as well as our own, not only with regard 
to 
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to their perſons, but alſo with reſpe& to 
their right to their opinion, tho? it ſhould 
be different from our own. 

But wouldft thou truſt thyſelf to the 
care and guidance, of any one whom 
thou plainly perceiveſt to be under the 
prejudices and deluſions of party z:al, 
or well known to, be unjuſt in his 
private capacity, becauſe be ſets him- 
[cif up as a warm friend and ſupporter 
of liberty? Alas my daughter, how can 
he reform the public, who is himſelf want- 
ing in private virtue ? 

As to the cry of liberty, thou mayſt hear 
this from the mouth of the wretch who 1s 
going to prilon for crimes committed 
againſt the common peace: bur if by A- 
berty we are ſecured in our lives and proper- 
ty, if profligate fellows run mad with it, 
and inſult us, is this a reaſon to think 
them real friends to her cauſe? As well 
mighteſt thou truſt an abandoned thief 
with untold gold, as ſuch kind of people 
with thy liberty. 4 


If 
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If one who is able in ſcribbling, gets 
his writing put into a news paper, and. 
abuſes thee moſt vilely, attempting to 
rob thee of thy good name, becauſe he 
does not like thy face, or what 1s much 
the ſame, thy opinion; wouldſt thou think 
this alſo a proof of his love of liberiy? 
It is a mark of f2very, to be treated un- 
worthily : and tho* we. comfort ourſelves 
that it doth not come from authority, yet 
we can no more approve of the union of 
force and liberty, than call That /:berty 
which tramples upon juſtice? | 
| There is nothing ſo injurious to religi- 
on, decency, or humanity, but what oc- 
caſionally takes the name of liberty: 
Many are even mad enough to think, 
that liberty conſiſts in doing what they 
pleaſe, eſpecially if it be againſt their 
ſuperiors ; and the higher they go in this 
attempt, the greater advocates for their- 
cauſe they imagine. themſelves. to be. 
If ſuch conduct were countenanced would 
it not at length introduce tyranny ? 
| The 
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The continued abuſe of liberty muſt de- 
ſtroy liberty, as intemperance deſtroys 
health. If offenders were always to paſs 
unpuniſhed, violence would ſoon take the 
ſeat of law and juſtice. | 

I have always underſtood that true li- 
berty conſiſted in the exerciſe of whole- 
ſome reſtraints, to prevent peoples doing 
what ought not to be done; as well as to 
enact good laws to oblige them to do 
what 1s neceſſary for the common good, 
and conſequently ought to be done : but 
when private paſſions, intereſt, and diſ- 
content, like the jaundice in the body, 
give the mind the colour of the diſeaſe, 
what can be expected, but prejudice, and 
injuſtice, confuſion and diſtreſs? One 
may judge of the integrity of another's 
intentions, at leaſt of his impartiality and 
freedom of judgment, by conſidering 
how our paſſions, and prejudices make 
our opinions, Many who undertake to 
lead us, are themſelves blind; but thou 
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art not to imagine, that thoſe who con- 
Jantly. oppoſe government, mean half ſo 
much as they. ſay. O Maxx, what a 
Jad thing it is, that ſo many who ſhould 
be wiſe, are ignorant of their religion; 
or knowingly act contrary to it! How 
common 1t 1s to hear people murmur, that 
government does not roll ſmoothly on at 
the very moment that themſelves hamper 
the wheels of it, or try to overſet the ma- 
chine, that they may ſhew their ſtrength in 
letting it upright again, not conſidering 
that they may break it to pieces, or ren- 
der it incapable of repair ; and that whilſt 
this work is about, we may become ſlaves 
and beſet a ſtarving. 

Is it not far better to examine calmly 
what is really amiſs, and puniſh both the 
| great and the /ittle who are proved to be 
diſhoneſt, than come with Jumping ac- 
cuſations of what is falſe, or doubtful, or 
which ſerves only to turn peoples brains with 

nice 
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aice and unprofitable diſtinctions, which 
anſwer no good purpoſe. 

Among the various ways of offending 
againſt liberty, one is by taking bribes, 
and giving a vote contrary to our con- 
ſcience z and another by taking part 
with fuch turbulent and ungovernable 
people, as will hazard the overturning all 
government for private ends. 

It is amazing how we, who have common 
ſenſe in common with the beſt, do not- 


withſtanding incline to 2ovelty, tlomgh 


it is more eaſy to mar than to mend our 
condition, as it is much ſafer humbly to 
repreſent real ſufferings, than proudly to 
inſult our rulers. 

How greedily do we ſwallow down the 
moſt abſurd and incredible accounts of 
things, provided they make againſt go- 
vernment / Inſtead of mourning over the 
imperfections which neceſſarily attends 
all rule, like dolts, we rejoice in hopes 
of port; and make a play-game of 
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deſtruction. Government is ſupported 


by men; men are ſubject to err, and we 
muſt expect to ſuffer ſome evils; but how 
monſtrous it is, for people to give their 
aſſent to the moſt outrageous calumnies, 
as if ruin and deſolation were come upon 
us, not from what they ſee or feel, or 
comprehend, but implicitly on the au- 
thority of an unknown writer, who has 
nothing ſo little at heart as truth and juſ- 
tice; while the publiſher of a news- Paper, 
entertains us with any thing, true or falſe, 
good or evil, for the amuſement of the day; 
it being his trade and calling, to ſay every 
thing at a venture. 

We are all endowed with reaſon, and 
ſhould know our duty; but as people of our 
condition are moſt ſubject to be deceived, 
we ſhould be the more on our guard, and 
not ſhut our eyes to conceal the fair ſide of 
the queſtion, againſt our own happineſs. 

I have heard my maſter often talk of 
the hard fate of many whole nations, un- 

| der 
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der forms of government differing from 


ours; the condition of the people in thoſe 


countries, being far ſhort of the, plenty, 
caſe and ſafety, the ſecurity of life and 
property, that this nation enjoys. If half 
the time we ſpend in ſeeking for faults in 
others, was employed in the cultivation 
of our own virtue, and in learning to 
know when we are well, we might be 


a happy people! Let the real evil be 


what it may, if the means uſed to re- 
medy it, are not honeſt, fair, and agreeabl- 


to the commandments of God, it may 


be ſuſpected that we are going wrong, 
let who will tell us we are going right. 
It hath generally been the misfortune 
ef our country, that the great con- 
tend who ſhall have the offices of the 
ſtate, and the profits and ſalaries which 
belong to them. The richer ſome 
people grow, the more they ſeem to be 
in want: this is no proof of their merit; 
but let who will lead up the dance, we 
Pp 2 muſt 
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muſt pay the fidler: It is the ſweat of 
our brows, which muſt chiefly maintain 
both them and ourſelves; and when 
our country 1s in real danger, our hands 
muſt defend it: But let us never deny that 
they take their ſhare in the danger, whilſt 
their greater wealth and knowledge loads 
them with the greater weight of care and 
anxiety for the common ſafety. 

I know not how things would be if 


every one poſſeſſed his portion of land, 


and filled it, and made his own bread; but 


we muſt now reaſon from things as they 


are, and conſider every one in his proper 
2, and all ranks of the people, 
ing their due. Whenever we 


lower claſſes are flattered into an 
opinion that we ought to take the lead, 


| then are we moſt led by the noſe, or driven 


like oxen, for the purpoſes of thoſe to 
whom we are the dupes. I cannot tell 


thee what we ſhould be, if we were in a 


ſtate of pagan-barbarity, but being civilized 
chriſ- 


f 


P 
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chriſtians, we muſt reaſon as ſuch, and 
learn from our New Teſtament what the 
love of our country means. The fear ot 
God is the beginning of wiſdom, and the 
end of wiſdom is happineſs ; but we never 
ſhall be wiſe and happy by going out. of 
our depth, or by forgetting the condition 
of life in which providence hath placed 
us, ; 
Nothing can be more true than that 
206d often. ariſes out of evil, and order 
from confuſion: The evils which creep 
into a free government, may ſometimes be 
rectified by means which appear deſtruc- 
tive of it: but let the intention be ever 
ſo upright, there is danger in attempting 
too much, or doing too much at a time; 
tor in forming our notions of what is right, 
we muſt conſider what is practicable, and 
what mankind are, as well as what they 
ſhould be. Honeſt men often differ in politi- 
cal opinions, tho' there are but few excep- 
tions to this rule, that public and private 
intereſt is the ſame. I conſider party · conteſts 
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as flints ſtruck hard againſt each other; 
theſe produce fire, which falling on com- 
buſtible matter creates a flame. Fire 
ſo kindled may be uſed for the good pur- 
poſes of warmth, nouriſhment, and com- 
fort, or to ſet our houſes in a blaze. Fire 
is a good ſervant ; I need not tell thee that 
it is a cruel maſter, but it is ſtill called fire. 
So liberty, under the rule of law, is good, 
but it uſually holds theſame name, whether 
it be confined within its proper bounds, or 
let looſe to overturn the very government 
it ſhould ſupport. The real uſe and ad- 
vantage of things ſhould be conſidered ; 
names are but the ſound of words. 

The propenſities of mankind to wicked- 
neſs, being as they are, occaſional oppoſi- 
tion to one another may, as far as I know, 
be neceſſary to liberty, in the ſame man- 
ner as a portion of poiſon is good in 
ſome kind of medicines : For, ſo far as it 
ſerves as a check to prevent the abuſe of 
power, and ſhields us from that oppreſſion 
under which ſo many nations groan, it 

muſt 
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muſt be good: but a determined reſolu- 
tion of any number of perſons to oppoſe go- 
vernment, whether the meaſures propoſed 
be good or bad, deſtroys that truth and 
candor which is the foundation of all vir- 
tue, and ſeems to be one effectual method 
of deſtroying liberty ; for how ſhall we 
diſtinguiſh a good meaſure from a bad 


one, by means of an oppoſition to all mea- 
ſures? The good and bad things of this 
world are ſo mixed and blended together, 
that it requires age and experience to diſ- 
tinguiſh, and form right notions of them. 
Oppoſition, beyond certain bounds, de- 
ſtroys the uſes of that wholeſome check 
which I have mentioned, and rather frets 
than heals the wounds which the beſt go- 
vernments· are ſubject to, 

The paſſions of all men are liable to 
miſguide them; but to ſuppoſe the ſmaller 
number of our law-givers to be always in 
the right, and the greater in the wrong, 
deſtroys the very being of a free govern- 
ment where the molt voices decide. 

| Thou 


64 
Thou mayeſt obſerve that in all ſuch 
diſſentions, thoſe who attack make a great 
noiſe, and appear fierce ; thoſe who de- 
fend are generally ſilent : hence us com- 
mon people are tempted to think the 
complainants are not only the ſtrongeſt in 
numbers, but have moiſt reaſon on their 
ſide: The truth is that whatever covet- 
ouſneſs or ambition leads men into, pride 
generally maintains with all its force. 
Clamour and reproach are often ſound- 
ed forth, and become as great a diſgrace to 
humanity, as they are unworthy of liberty. 
As thou groweſt in wiſdom thou wilt find, 
that few things are fo foul or ſo fair as 
they are repreſented by thoſe who are in- 
tereſted to diminiſh or magnify them : 
I adviſe thee to take up no opinion raſbly : 
nor ever pronounee ſentence on that which 
it is hardly poſſible thou ſhouldſt clearly 
underſtand. | 
The ſafeſt way is to ſeek for peace; 
and remember, my daughter, that mode- 
ration 
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ration is neceſſary to the being of virtte: 
Virtue herſelf, when intemperate, loſes her 
reputation, and changes her name, We 
may be /erious, when we ſhould not weep; 
and ſmile, when it would be indecent to 
laugh; we may be diſpleaſed, when we 
ſhould not be angry ; and love or hatred, 
ſorrow or joy, in the extreme, as I have 
often told thee, are big with miſchief. 

We ſhould alſo be aware, that a free 
people ought to be a ſenſible people, to 
know when they go too faſt or too ſlow ; 
and that they muſt keep themſelves cool, 
and in their ſenſes, if they mean to keep 
their freedom. 

Moderation in a few government is 
alſo extremely neceſſary, for our very 
treedom ſometimes proves a temptation 
to exceſs; and if all crimes were pu- 
niſhed according to the ſtrict ſenſe and 
ſpirit of laws, it would carry the ap- 
pearance of tyranny. But turn the glaſs, 
and thou wilt ſee, that for ſubjects to pre- 
ſume c on gentleneſs and moderation, to in- 


ſult 
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ſuit government, and call what is really 
_ gentleneſs, traum, as it were in play, is 
a mark of ſuch vice and ingratitude, as 
may bring on thoſe very miſchiefs, which 
the exerciſe of moderation was intended 
to prevent. Thoſe who attack with 
violence, being reſiſted by. force, he 
ther power changes hands or not, may 
render the mildeſt government on earth 
ſevere, if not tyrannical : theſe are the 
natural effects of ſhort- ſightedneſs in poli- 
tics, and indecency towards rulers. | 
It is the foſtering hand of peace, which 

muſt preſerve her darling child, liberty: 
Peace gives it ftrength, and makes it 
healthy. Thoſe who breathe the moſt mo- 
deration and good will, are therefore ge- 
nerally found to have the moſt reaſon on 

their ſide. 

The true love of liberty ſtands ſteady, 

it cannot be forced by neceſſity, nor cor- 

rupted by flattery. or reward, The virtu- 

aus may die with it, but ey can never 

ſee 
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ſe it fall: But let us be clear in our 


meaning, when we talk of an object ſo 
dear to us. If by liberty we underſtand 


the love of eur country, the way of expref- 


ſing ſuch love is by ſhewing a due regard 
to the preſervation of the bigbeſt as well 
as the loweſt, by the means beſt ſuited 
to the end. Religion rightly under- 
ſtood is the firft law of life, yet the ſacred 


ſcriptures make no mention, in ſo many 


words, of the love of our country; but it 
inculcates the neceſſity of obedience to 


rulers, and abſolutely requires peace, cha- 
rity and mutual love, even under the pe- 
nalty of everlaſting puniſhment, What 
is this, but the force of a divine law 70 
love our country ? ; 

Truth and candor muſt be our guides; 
and as ſurely as we forſake theſe, we for- 
fake the helm of Treaſon and religion, and 
run upon the rocks which have wrecked 
ſo many millions ſince the world began. 
Put truth and conſcience out of the queſ- 
tion, whether we be rich or poor, we can- 


not 
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not be the real friends of liberty. Would 
it be fair, or juſt, to ſay that we ſuffer evils 
which we do not ſuffer ; or that evils are 
great when we neither ſee, feel, or com- 
prehend how they are ſo? If we become 
wanton with liberty, ſhe is too chaſte to 
be treated unworthily : If we complain of 
rulers capriciouſly, we may juſtly fear 
that the great Ruler of- heaven and earth 
will chaſtiſe us with real calamities ! 

The love of liberty cannot be any thing 
foreign to, or inconſiſtent with the love of 
Gd; for if liberty is neceſſary to tempo- 
ral happineſs, and God the author of all, 
in order to that degree of virtue, which is 
neceſſary to give us the fulleſt enjoyment 
of liberty, we muſt obey Cad: and can any 
thing be ſo great a glory to man, as obe- 
dience to his maker ? 

The fact is, as I have often heard my 
maſter ſay, that there is ſcarce an in- 
| ſtance in hiſtory of any great and mighty 
nation being ruined and undone, whilſt 
the people maintained their virtue; but 
| when 
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when they became diſcontented, profligate, 
and rebellious, they have been de- 
ſtroyed root and branch. They either fell 
by their own hands, or thoſe of a foreign 
enemy. Much to this purpoſe thou mayſt 
learn in thy bible, concerning the Fes, 
and the other nations who were then 
given up to work wickedneſs, TY 
Do'ſt thou remember what the reverend 
gentleman told us the other day? He ſaid, 
it is far better to be a Pagan with virtue, 
than a Chrifian without: and as choice 
an object as liberty is, its value muſt be 
eſtimated from its 2ſe, as the inſtrument 
of happineſs ; and when we ſpeak of hap- 
pineſs, we mean that which regards both 
worlds, or it is not the proper happineſs 
of man, who 1s immortal. 

Who in his ſenſes can ſay that favery 
with virtue (if a nation could be enſlaved 
whilſt it retained its virtue,) is not more 
glorious than liberty triumphant in vice? 
But I tell thee, daughter, that /iberty 
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cannot ſtand the ſhocks and changes of 
time without the alliance of virtue. 

If a whole nation were depraved, it could 
be ruled only by a rod of iron. Vice is 
at war with liberty, and every triumph it 
gains, which ever ſide is uppermoſt, is a 
{tab to freedom. If liberty runs riot among 
us, and © pulls juſtice by the noſe,” we 
may be ſure ſhe is out of her ſenſes, or in 
other words, thoſe are out of their ſenſes 
who pretend to be her friends without 
ſhewing a due regard to juſtice. | 

Nothing is ſo eaſy to miſtake as liberty : 
but juſtice ſets us right again. Jultice 
and liberty are /ters, and ſuch faſt and 
united friends, that all the power on earth 
cannot ſeparate them ; they muſt live and 
die together : heaven has ordained this 
union, and we need but aſk our own hearts 
if we act juſtiy, in order to know if we 
behave reſpectfully to liberty. Perfef 
juſtice is the attribute of God; but to be 


juſt tothe utmoſt of our abilities, is the glory 
of 
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of man.” What a ſtate would the world 
be in, if there were no judges appointed 
by laws, to execute juſtice and judgment 
in the earth! If every one was left to 
cut and carve for himſelf, what a pretty 
ſituation we ſhould be in! and the ſame 
will happen if the experiment is made by 
a few. Nothing is more clearly required 
by our religion, than due reſpect to thoſe 
whom the laws have ſet over us, and par- 
ticularly for the king who is the firſt 
magiſtrate, 

Fidelity and truth are the ſupporters of 
Juſtice, and whenever thou heareſt peo- 
ple tell lies to ſerve their end, or put bad 
conſtructions on words, or deeds, which 
will admit of good ones, thou mayſt be 
ſure their cauſe is bad, or badly managed. 
It is only by attention to truth and juſtice 
that we can conquer our prejudices, or 
real misfortunes: many an honeſt man has 
been as blind in politics, as people bred 
up in the abſurd notions of ſome religions 
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often are; and therefore we ſhould all act 


with the utmoſt candor and caution. 

The great ſeem moſt apt to beinflamed by 
perſonal inveftives; and are not a little in- 
clined to forget they are born to die. From 
theſe, among other cauſes, they extend their 
reſentments to public concerns, and. thus 
involve nations in difficulties: whereas in 
the great view of the exiſtence of a whole 
people, ſuch quarrels are irifling matters. 
Thoſe who really love the people moſt, 
will ſooneſt forgive their opponents, in 
caſes wherein the intereſt of the commu- 
nity is moſt concerned. In public affairs, 
as in common life, when men differ ſo 
as to quarrel, they are often in the wrong 
on both ſides; but the injurer is generally 
the laſt that forgives, 

One violence uſually brings on another, 
and peace can enter only, where diſſention 
goes out. When conteſts grow high, 
and fear and apprebenſion of puniſhment 
or diſtreſs, do not bring people to their 
ſenſes, other arguments ſeldom avail. 

The 
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The love of peace and good order, 
preſcribes the uſe of every lenient art to 
bring us to a right mind, and prevent 
the infliction of puniſhments: But if ſuch 
"methods fail, /aws without puniſhments 
become as letters not formed into words, 
meaning nothing: and if ever this ſhould 
be the caſe with us, we may bid farewell 
to our freedom; for liberty can no more 
exiſt without laws, than laws can ſubſiſt 
) without the puniſhment of offenders. 
N Alfter all that can be ſaid, the ſtronger 
our virtue and ſocial affeftions are, the 
5 warmer the love of our country will 
' be. Thoſe who are generous, humane, 
: and zealous for the good. of others, 
f 


promote the peace of their on minds; 
they fill their hearts with gladneſs; 


, they ſhew their wiſdom by cheriſhing the 
P hopes of happineſs after this poor life is. 

ended ; and as they give a good example 
c ot the love of their country to others, they 
j may hope to ſee the ſame from them; 
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and if they diſcover but little virtue in 
their neighbors, they have the advan- 
tage of learning, that ſuch perſons are 
but little to be truſted. 

O Maxy ! if mankind were ſo ja to 
themſelves, as to think of their /attey end, 
they would obey the commandments of 
| God; and their country, and their ſouls 
would be ſafe : for as enmity would ceaſe, 
all would be peace and harmony : the poor 
would diſcover their own wickedneſs and 
infirmities, in judging raſbiy; and the rich 
confeſs that their wealth often proves a 
temptation to pride and preſumption ! 
We, in our condition, ſhould then ſee, 


that to neglect doing juſtice to our rulers 
is to neglect doing juſtice to ourſelves ; 
falling fo ſhort of the true love of our 
country, that inſtead of rendering the 
great our cordial friends, we may provoke 
them to indignation and refentment: and 
in whatever inſtances this may happen, or 
whoever is uppermoſt, one part of the 

world 
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world muſt ever be too ſtrong for che 
other. 

Though all mankind are ſubject to error 
and deluſion, we are ſure that gentle words 
turn away wrath. Let us cheriſh the 
love of peace in our boſoms, and this na- 
turally inſpiring truth and virtue, will 
lead us to the love of liberty. We 
ſhould not expect more than reaſon and 
experience will juſtify; but we ought 
to keep our eyes conſtantly on the trait 
line of our duty: and tho' we may as well 
hope to. find univerſal righteouſneſs, as to 
ſee either the great or ourſelves without 
faults, we muſt ſtrive to be perfect. If we 
condemn them. without trial, the day may 
come when they will ſerve us in the ſame 
way, and ſhall we ſhew ſo bad an example 
as to become the inſtruments of our own 
ſlavery ?—But this matter goes further: if 
we do not preſerve them in their authority 
how can they prelerve us in our liberty? 

To 
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To diſhonor governors is to render the 
governed contemptible. 

« Sufficient for the day are the evils there- 
of:“ let us not aggravate real misfortunes : 
nor fondly deſtroy our peace by appre- 
hen/icns of what may happen. If we enter 
into nice diſtinctions, in which the beſt and 
the <wwi/eft are divided in opinion, we 
may molt eafily bewilder ourſelves. If we 
indulge vain and foclifh conceits as if we 
were undone, we may act like the madman, 
who fearing that evil- intentioned perſons 
would burn his houſe, ſer it on fire himſelf, 
in order to fave it; and the flames com- 
municating to his neighbors deſtroyed 
theirs alſo. Such are the effects of falſe 
fears, and unmanly contentions ! 

Whar I tell thee, I tell my friends 
and neighbors; I cannot ſay it is without 
favor or affection, tor I mean to do good to 
all of them. If I had twenty ſons fit for 
ſomething more than talking or writing, 


to defend, or to. deſtroy their country, 
1 
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I ſhould tell them my mind as freely, 

in favor of authority, as the moſt daring 

can declare theirs, whatever it may be. 
As thy father and thy friend, I now 


give thee this advice, that thou mayſt at 
leaſt learn to hold thy tongue; and whilſt 
thou acteſt the part of a good ſubjef? and a 
good chriſtian, hereafter teach thy children: 
tor humble as thou art in condition, ge- 
nerations unborn, may ſtand in ſome 

degree indebted to thee for their liberty 
If the poor may be in any inſtance 
courted, why ſhould I not court thee ? but 
I love thee, and them, too well to flatter. 
Be aſſured that the crown of all true 
pleaſure and advantage is peace: Peace, 
O virtue, peace is thy boſom friend! and 
ſhe will be ine, my daughter, if thou 
continueſt to devote thy heart to good ! 
The pcor are often the favorites of peace 
when the rich are baniſhed from her abode; 
but whether we think of ourſelves only, 
or of the rich alſo, “ to ſeek God, and to be 
| at 
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at peace,” is the height of all human 
happinels : It is the ſum and ſubſtance 


of life; and there can be nothing beyond 
it: Its pleaſures are beſt underſtood, by 


the pangs felt in its abſence. Without 
peace, all is vanity and vexation : we 
daily ſee what miſerable beings thoſe are 
to whom peace is a ſtranger : they ſeek 
ſhelter from the ſtorms of a troubled 
mind, but find it not. The want of it 
in private life cannot be compenſated by 
any other enjoyment; and what ſecurity, 
or ſolid ſatisfaction can the public enjoy, 
when peace is loſt? 


Chara@er of a miſireſs, and her practice in regard 
to her ſervants, 


I hope I have now taught thee ſo much 
of the virtues and vices of mankind, that 
thouwilt not expect perfection in any body: 
Thou muſt prepare to encounter difficult- 
ies from the follies and prejudices of the 
world, ] ſuppoſe thy miſtreſs, like other 


mortals 
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mortals, has her ſhare; but if humanly 
ſpeaking ſhe were perfect, thou being a 
very imperfect judge, mighteſt be eaſily 

miſtaken. 
A truly rational and religious conduct 
being rare, always makes thoſe who are 
moſt diſtinguiſhed, appear /ingular. This 
lady is called a very particular woman: 
the truth is, ſhe hath ſo much religion, as 
not to be ſatisfied without prayers in her 
family every morning and night, as if ſhe 
counted the days and nights, and numbered 
them ſo, as really to apply her heart unto 
wiſdom. It is upon the ſame principle 
ſhe requires of all her ſervants to go 
to church, either in the morning or even- 
ing, every ſabbath day: and ſhe abſolute- 
ly will not keep any ſervant who totally 
declines going to the ſacrament of the 
lord's ſupper: ſhe does not declare this 
in ſo many words; but it repeated admo- 
nitions, and the moſt pious, humane, and 
friendly advice makes no impreſſion, 
| ſhe 
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ſhe diſcharges them. And indeed Mary 
in my conſcience I believe, that if all maſ- 
ters and miſtreſſes were to act in the ſame 
manner, we ſhould be all much the better 
for it. I grant that the moſt abandoned 
wretches might occaſionally be induced 
to practice deceit ; but the hypocrite muſt 
anſwer for himſelf at the tribunal of God; 
and this 1s an evil not near ſo dangerous 
to others, as the example of impiety 
which ſets the laws of heaven and earth at 


defiance |! 
In order to keep her ſervants virtuous, 


ſhe keeps them employed, giving them this, 
wholeſome admonition; “get thy /pindle 
and thy diſtaff ready, and god will ſend 
thee flax,” adding this proverb © h;nkof 
eaſe but work on; ſuppoſing that ea/e is 
the object which all mankind are natural- 


ly inclined to ſeek, tho' they find it only 


in ation. 


Thy miſtreſs has all the tenderneſs of a 
woman, without the foibles uſually attend- 


ing thy ſex: her charity flows from her 
reli- 
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religion, and is cheriſhed by the compaſſion, 
' which ſtreams from her heart, and is there- 
fore ſteady and laſting. She judges al- 
ways on the merciful fide, diſtinguiſhing 
faults from crimes ; and conſiders the con- 
dition ſervants are in, as well as the kind 
of education they have had. All who ever 
ſerved her, and have not been guilty in 
ſuch manner as to render them unworthy 
of truſt, are ſure of her good word as far 
as ſhe can give it with a /afe conſcience ; 
but ſhe never will give a good character 
of a ſervant who has no title to it, de- 
claring that ſhe conſiders deceit in recom- 
mending ſervants, out of mere compaſſion, 
and againſt truth, as robbing in order to 
give alms to the poor. x 
What thinkeſt thou of the gentleman, 
who notwithſtanding he knew his ſervant 
had robbed him, recommended him to 
another maſter ? The conſequence was 
that he robbed him alſo; upon which he 
proſecuted the former maſter, who was 
accordingly condemned to pay the loſs. 
Vor. II. Rr Wie 
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We may flatter ourſelves, but reaſon and 
juſtice cannot alter their nature, for the 
ſake of either maſter or ſervant. The pro- 
verb which ſays, © diſcreet women have 
neither eyes nor ears,” relates to them- 
ſelves as well as their ſervants, We 
muſt all be occaſionally blind and deaf; 
but we muſt alſo ſee and hear in proper 
time and ſeaſon; for there is a meaſure in 
all things, and diſcretion without it im- 
plies a direct contradiction. | 
Thy miſtreſs is exact in money matters, 
and makes up her accounts every monday 
morning, paying ready-money for every 
thing ſhe buys: by this means ſhe lives 
_ elegantly and ſplendidly, with half, or at 
moſt 7wo thirds the tum, which thoſe ſpend 
who would never pay their debts at all, if 
they could cut off the long arms of the 
law. Her maxim in this reſpect is, © better 
go to bed ſupperleſs, than riſe in debt ;” 
intimating that many charges are con- 
tracted by things not neceſſary; and that 

ſome 
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fome neceſſary things muſt be given up, 
rather than run in debt for them. 

This lady dreſſes elegantly, according to 
her fortune, her clothes being rather rich 
than brilliant; but ſhe confines herſelf to 
a certain moderate ſum yearly, expending 
more in charity than apparel. She is 
at no charge for Hair- dreſſers, her daughter 
or her maid doing all ſhe requires about 
her head. I have heard of ſome ladies who 
are at a greater expence for curling theu 
hair, than will pay the wages of two or 
three chambermaids. 

Thou art alſo to know that thy miſtreſs 
diſlikes cards, yet not ſo but ſhe will play 
for an hour, to oblige her friends, in a pri- 
vate family. Hair dreſſing, preparation for 
cards, and the card table employ a con- 
ſiderable portion of the ime of our fineſt 
people in. theſe days, ſo ſmall a price do 
they ſet on it, and all the other advantages 
of leiſure; and yet I have often heard my 
maſter ſay there are few women of con- 


dition in other countries, ſo rational and 
Rr2 Know- 
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knowing as ours. It is eaſy to obſerve how 
little ſuperior ſuch fine folks are to us, 
with regard to the dull round of amuſe- 
ments which they purſue, and how little 
there is in it to be envyed. Many find 
their days burthenſome ; but one would 
imagine from ſeeing thy miſtreſs always 
employed: that he found her t time too 
thort for her duties. 

This lady's chief delight is in promoting 
the welfare of her fellow creatures, as far 
as ſhe can extend her power. She reads 
divinity, hiſtory, and travels, and ſome 
books of ingenuity ; ſeeking the conver- 
ſation of ſenſible and virtuous perſons of 
both ſexes. As ſome variety is neceſſary, 
ſhe changes the ſcene from books to 
needlework, and from thence to muſic, and 
has great pleaſure in walking and riding 
out, eſteeming the works of nature as they 
come immediately from the hands of God, 
far ſuperior to all the powers of art: and 
the charms of virtue, as viſſible in the 


beauties of the mind, beyond parade or 
the 
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the whiſling of titles. She hath a fine taſte 
in the ornamental parts of life but eſteems 
this in compariſon of the u/eful, as un- 
worthy of praiſe. 

As © light ſuppers make long life,“ 
and ſhe is not tired of hers, ſhe is 
temperate in ber diet, and remarkable in 
keeping good hours, paying for none of 
her amuſements more than they are worth. - 

Tho' ſhe appears to have great ſenſibi - 
lity, and is naturally of a quick temper, 
the ſpeaks calmly, and has acquired ſuch a a 
command of her paſſions, that ſhe ſeems to 
weep or rejoice,only as a juſt ſenſe of things 
drawn from thought and experience have 
taught her, She has ſeen and felt what 
it is to be unfortunate, and ſays that no 
one knows better what good is, than he 
who hath endured evil.” 

The conſciouſneſs that ſhe is endevor- 
ing to pals her time on earth, agreeable to | 
the deſign of heaven, gives a peculiar 
chearfulneſs and ſweetneſs to her manners, 
She often repeats this proverb. a man 
Rr 3 of 
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of gladneſs, ſeldom falls into madneſs” in- 
timating that an even chearful ſpirit, is. 
the beſt preſervative of the mind from 
the dangerous effects of the paſſions, 

In regard to public love, or the love of 
our country, people of fortune are the moſt 
intereſted in the ſafety of property: but 
as ſubjects to God, or the king, we are all 
ſo far upon a level, that we owe the ſame 
degree of duty, 

Thy lady is moſt ready to acknowledge 
the diſtinguiſhed good ſenſe and virtue 
which 1s to be found amongſt us, perhaps 
beyond any other nation: but ſhe ſeriouſly 
laments our national charadter, expreſſed 
in our inclination to be diſpleaſed, and to 
talk as if we were diſpleaſed, whether 
we are ſo or not; obſerving that our pre- 
ſent great ingenuity in writing, and the 
freedom we enjoy of ſaying any evil we 
pleaſe, threatens great miſchief, and ag- 
gravates the misfortune of the times. She 
conſiders the peace of a nation, like religion, 
as too ſacred to be brought on the theatre 


of 
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of public amuſement, apprehending it doubt 
ful whether liberty will continue long to 
bleſs the land; for whilſt ſo many pens 
are fo grievoully envenomed, they can 
hardly fail of poiſoning the minds of the 
people. If contrary to all the precepts of 
candor and humanity, which muſt ever be 
the chief glory of a free nation, ſuch wri- 
ters ranſack all the receſſes of intelligence 
to find faults, or to make them, torturing 
every word and action to make them con- 
feſs a meaning which they never had, 
Liberly will be aſhamed of owning us 
as her children. This lady remarks, 
that if we miſconſtrue the pureſt inten- 
tions; and, contrary to the dictates of 
common ſenſe, ſuppoſe miſchievous de- 
ſigns which never entered into the heart 
of any man in office, authority being 
vilified and diſcredited, will have a hard 
ſtruggle to maintain its weight to anſwer 
the ends of its eſtabliſhment. She obſerves 
alſo that if the prudence and virtues found 
in goverament, are not rightly diſtin- 
guiſhed 
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guiſhied from the abuſes which have crept 
into it, and proper time given to correct 

them, the candid part of the people, 
which ſhe believes to be by far the great- 

eſt, will find themſelves bewildered, whilſt 
the fooliſh or diſhoneſt may make it a 
reaſon for trying to ſubvert all govern- 
ment. Theſe are the /orrowful com- 
plaints of this good lady, left we ſhould 
ſet ourſelves a- float on a ſtormy ocean 
without ballaſt, ſail or compaſs: but 
tho* a woman, ſhe bluſhes at the thought 
of the fear and coldneſs which ſeems to have 
ſeized hold on. /ome men, otherwiſe virtu- 

ouſly inclined. Contrary to the common 

practice, ſhe thinks it her duty to examine 
firſt, and pronounce her opinion after- - 
wards, which ſhe always does with difh- - 
dence, rather ſubmitting to a ſmall evil 
than hazard a greater. She has an awful. 
regard to juſtice, as due to all. mankind, . 
whether they be in office or out, diſdain- 

ing the thought of condemning miniſters 
of ſtate, as fancy dictates, or as if they 
mult be bad men, becauſe they are charged 
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with the weighty affairs of government, 
and cannot pleaſe every body; obſerving 
that this appears to have been much our 
caſe. Her charity keeps pace with her 
good ſenſe, and both incline her to lament 
the political errors of ſome, and the per- 
verſencſs of others, whillt her benevolence 
wins the hearts of all. 

She often talks of death, as the end of 
her days, and her cares; and wonders to 


ſee ſuch a buſtle among people who 
have already one foot in the grave. She 


ſpeaks of her diſſolution in ſo familiar 
and unaffected a manner, that no one can 
doubt of her being perfectly reconciled 
to the decrees of heaven. 

Whatever our fortunes may be, my. 
daughter, we might all cultivate the 
ſame ſentiments, and by degrees acquire 
the ſame happy turn of mind; and as it is 
ſaid “like maſter like man,” I hope, ſo 
far as the duties which I have deſcribed 
are common to mortals; or any of the 


good cuſtoms and habits which I have 
men 
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mentioned, are ſuited to thy humble con- 
dition, thou wilt imitate thy miſtreſs. 
Act thy part well, and whatever ſhall 
happen to be thy office in life, let honeſty 
be thy guide. Thou mayſt be ſure of 
this, that if thou wilt put forth thy 
ſtrength and ſerve thy God, with all thy 
heart and all thy foul, thou wilt be equal 
to thy miſtreſs in virtue. 

Be a faithful ſervant to thy God, and 
thou wilt be ſo to thy miſtreſs: and if 
thou art attentive to this great point, it 
is next. to impoſſible thou ſhouldſt fail. 
When fortune ſmiles on thee, take the 
advantage; but leave it to providence 
to decide what 1s beſt for thee. 


Obedience to parents, and concluſion, 


Well MAxv, if it ſhould pleaſe the Al- 
mighty to bleſs thee with a hy/bdand, who 
may underſtand the value of thy virtues; 
and with children who may be taught to 
| imitate them, thou wilt ſhine ſo much 


the brighter among thy equals or * 
| | | ut: 
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Butwhilſt thou art entertaining thyſelf with 
hopes of bettering thy condition by mar- 
riage, forget not © that whoſo honoreth 
his father ſhall haveJoy of his own children; 
and when he maketh his prayer he ſhall 
be heard.” Theſe are high promiſes of 
the moſt exalted happineſs: The wiſe 
man goes on to adviſe: © Honor thy father 
with thy whole heart, and forget not the 
ſorrows of thy mother,” conveying a 
charming ſenſe of the great love of a 
mother. He then reminds us of the 
curſe which attends undutifulneſs. The 
eye that mocketh his father, and de- 
ſpiſeth to obey his mother, the ravens 
of the valley ſhall pick it out, and the 
young eagles ſhall eat it.” This is a 
beauriful alluſion ro that blindneſs and 
perverſeneſs which leads ſome to neglef, 
and ſome even to inſult their parents, 
denouncing the judgment they may ex- 
pect, either by ſome temporal calamity 
which will befall them, or by the ven- 
geance of heaven which will overtake 
them, Such offences are of ſo black a 


dye, 


— — — 4 
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dye, nothing but true repentance and 
amendment can wipe them out. 

The proverb ſays, © God, our parents, 
and our maſters, can never be requited :” 
Such is the nature of our obligations to 
them; and what couldſt thou expect, if 
thou wert ſo © unnatural as to trample 
on the venerable decays of human nature? 
Thoſe who act in this manner do but expoſe 
their own future condition, and laugh at 
themſelves before hand.“ Do not forſake 
me, Maxx, if I ſhould need thy help: God 
only can tell what may happen ! It is not the 
cuſtom of our days, for children to be ſo 
attentive to their aged parents, as is re- 
quired by the laws of God, and the ob- 
ligations of ſociety. In our condition, I 
fear ſome old people are thrown on the 
parochial charity, whoſe children might 
provide for them. There are many 
countries where the inhabitants are far 
ſhort of us, in moſt reſpects, yet excell in 
the duty of children to parents. I remem- 


ber to have heard my maſter ſay, that 
the 
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the Gallicians, who are laborers in the 
great cities of Portugal; and the Ruſſians, 
who do the ſame offices in their own 
country, are never ſo happy as when 
they carry hone their gains, to aſſiſt their 
aged parents; or buy a cottage or land 
for themſelves. This may be more 
difficult with us where /and 1s dear, and 
requires expence to improve; and where 
labor is ſo well paid for as to make ſuch 
a practice leſs neceſſary to our happineſs: 
but in the mean time we are ſure that 
children ought to honor their parents at all 
times, that heir children may help them; 
and that the great Father of mankind may 
be their friend, and their days long in the 
land, wherein God hath given them life 
and health, to enjoy theſe bleſſings, in 
the ſtations which his providence hath 
appointed them. 

Heaven knows I have but little to give 
thee but my good ſpirit ; yet that little, 
may induce thee to think I live too long, 

Vor. II, Si and 
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and thus pervert thy heart, and turn thine 
eyes from heaven. Be ſure at leaſt that 
the” riches of the wealthy, often prove 
temptations to great wickedneſs : This 
is paſt all doubt, with fuch young per- 
ſons as are impatient: to poſſeſs the goods 
they are to inherit from their parents: 
but it may be hoped that we who are poor 

are ſafe from iniquity of ſo black a dye. 
Under every event, conſider the inn 
of life as common to all; that the rich 
may enjoy ſome conveniences on the road, 
more than the poor; but that we muſt all 
reſt at laſt under the ſame roof. Thoſe 
who have the leaſt wealth, have gene- 
rally the leaſt care, and are the leaſt re- 
lIuctant to part with the world. Cuftom 
makes all things eaſy, and ſometimes that 
which we dreaded moſt becomes pleaſant. 
Still think thyſelf happy in the ſame de- 
gree that thy conſcience applauds thee: the 
greateſt cannot enjoy a more ſolid or exalted 
Satisfaftion. Whatever ſufferings thou mayſt 


-undergo, be courageous : remember ps 
7 
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thy great Lord and Maſter lived in poverty, 
and died in pain. Never forget his life and 
death]! To give thy mind true and juſt 
impreſſions of chriſtianity, has been the 
main ſcope of my deſign : this hath been 
the bent of all the care and inſtruction which 
I. have beſtowed on thee; and whatever 
the Great may apprehend to the contrary, 
L think this of ſuch con/equence, that 29 
| education. can be called good, where it is 

wanting. 
have only to add, as the laſt, proof of 
the love of thy father and thy friend, that 
although we ſhort- ſighted mortals can- 
not comprehend, hy the great Father of 
mankind ſhould cauſe his Son to die, that 
we might. live in everlaſting happineſs, 
yet as ſurely as he died, the inexpreſſible 
great love of our heavenly Father was, 
and ever continues to be, manifeſted to 
the whole world, where the knowledge of 
Chriſt has reached : and we who are thus 
informed, are therefore bound by every 
82 tie 
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tie of reaſon, conſcience, and gratitude, 
to Ive and obey him. 

O Maxx, there needs no further meſ- 
ſenger from heaven to tell us that we are 
all finful, and except we repent we muſt 
all periſh; but we ſee how merciful car 
father is, if we repent. Go on, my 
daughter, in the path of virtue : exert 
thy conſtancy and thy courage; and thou 
wilt ſurely entertain a well grounded ex- 
pectation of aſſiſtance from heaven. Re- 
joice when thou art penitent, that thy 
ſorrow may be turned into joy: in other 
words, be penitent, that thou may'ſt rejoice. 
Learn of St. Paul, to reaſon like a rational 
and accountable being, if God ſpared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how will he not, with him alſo, 
freely give us all things?” Is not this 
an argument that the weakeſt may un- 
derſtand, and which the wiſeſt muſt 
admire | 4 £7314 

To-morrow we muſt part; but I truſt 
in God we never ſhall be ſeparated in our 

love 


1 
love of virtue: in this I hope we ſhall 
be united beyond the” power of time or 
chance to divide us. Thou art going into 
a ſplendid habitation but ſurely thou wilt 
not forget this, nor deſpiſe the innocent : 
beart feltrtriumphs thou haſt enjoyed 
here. Home, comfort, and a tender 
parent's eye, will ſometimes be the ſub- 
ject of thy thoughts; cheriſh. them as 
they riſe, they will ſerve thee as a monitor. 
Let the conſideration of the freedom 
and repoſe which I poſſeſs, ſhew thee 
the folly of thoſe gratifications, among 
the great and wealthy, which are ſo often 
attended with flaviſh dependance. Surfeit 
or excels, or abuſe of the Kindneſs 
of heaven, always create unquietneſs, 
if not anguiſh of ſoul. 

My /elemn requeſt is, that as often as the 

day begi is and ends, thou wilt not barely 

Jay thy prayers, but pray, if poſſible, undiſ- 

turbed by paſſion, or any fooliſh or wicked 

imagination. Strive to offer up thy heart 

in the pure flame of true devotion, that 
813 
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when all thy days ſhall be brought to 
an end, thou mayſt be prepared for eter- 
nity! Thoſe who do not offer up their 
hearts to Ged, do not believe in bim; 
they are in reſpect to a future ſtate, fooliſh 

or mad, and totally inconſiſtent with 
themſelves; or, they are ſtupid and ſenſe- 
leſs as the ox or the aſs that periſhes. 

Be thoughtful and prudent in all things : 
Learn when to ſpeak, and when to hold 
thy tongue; thus ſhalt thou underſtand 
| what thou ſhouldft ſay, and guard thyſelf 
from the arrows that fly by day, and the 
ſtings of calumny that wound from dark 
corners. May thy heart be always glad- 
dened with a conſcious integrity; and ſo 
arm'd with reſolution, and warmed with 
benevolence, as to bear both good and evil 
with an unchangeable conſtancy. May 
thy charity and love for thy fellow crea- 
tures daily encreaſe, till they become 
boundleſs as thy hopes of immortal hap- 
pineſs ! 


Thus 
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Thus, my dear Maxy, whatever ſhall" 
be our lot; however providence ſhall 
diſpoſe of our moſt low'd friends, or more 
beloved country, for my own. part I hope 
to reſt in the happy aſſurance, that the 
righteous God. whom. I have ſo diligently 
ſought to ſerve, will preſerve thee. I cannot 
hope for this for my own ſake,.nor yet for 
thy merits, but for the ſake of our great 
Lord and maſter who redeemed the world 

with his blood! 


FAREWELLU! 
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ABSTRACT 


DEVOTION 


contained in the prayer book, Vol. I. 
and the ſentiments of this work adapted 
to life in general; being ſo far as it is 
thought proper to execute the intention 
mentioned in Vol. I. p. 111. 


EAR me, O Lord of life ! pon- 

der my meditations, and - conſider 

the longings of my ſoul to ſerve and wor- 
ſhip thee! When I look back on thy 
wonders of old, and the mercies which 
thou haſt ſhewn to all the children of 
men: when I contemplate the preſerva- 
tion I have experienced in my own per- 
ſon, in ſickneſs and danger, my heart is 
exalted with joy, and my ſpirit reſteth in 
the 
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the hope of the continuance of thy good- 
neſs to me, even for ever and ever 
Yet am I unworthy to ſtand in thy 
fight, O God, for my tranſgreſſions and: 
infirmities are numberleis ! Give me thy 
aid to ſue for thy pardon ! Vouchſafe to 
grant me ſuch a meaſure of patience and 
humility, meekneſs and temperance, for- 
titude and benevolence, that my thoughts: 
being ſubdued by righteouſneſs, my words; 
and actions may be acceptable in thy 
ſight. Purify my imagination, and baniſh 
the fooliſhneſs of my thoughts, which ſo 
often interrupts the repoſe of my mind! 
IJ am ſinful in habit and in nature, and 
not worthy to laok up. to heaven ! yet, 
O God, thou knoweſt whereof I am made: 
make me ſo watchful and reſolute, that 
I may never fall again from thee. 
Thy judgments, O Lord, are right; and 
in faithfulneſs haſt thou cauſed me to be 
troubled. The ſoul that is troubled, and 


the ſpirit that is vexed, crieth unto thee! 
Hear 
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Hear me then, O God, my father, and 
turn thee unto me according to the mul- 
titude of thy mercies. Let the remember- 
ance of my paſt miſdeeds be blotted out, 
and cleanſe me from my ſecret faults: let 
not the fins, to which I am by temper and 
conſtitution prone, prevail againſt me. 

O Father Almighty, grant me ſuch a. 
meaſure of thy grace, that I may daily 


learn how to repent ; and fo apply myſelt 
to the diſcharge of my duty, that when my 
feet ſhall flip, thou in thy ee mayꝰſt 


uphold me! 
Give me a contrite heart, O God. that 


I may worthily lament my ſins: and make 


ſuch confeſſion of them, as thou ſhalt pleaſe 
to accept, through the interceſſion of my 
bleſſed redeemer !* 

Let thy ſpirit lead me forth, and direct 
my paths in righteouſneſs ; that with zeal 
and truth, purity and ſingleneſs of heart, 
I may diſcharge thy will on earth, as 
far as my imperfect nature will admit, as 


it is done in heaven. 
| | Grant. 


FT. REL EE, cog 
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Grant that I may keep in conſtant view, 


the life and death of the bleſſed Saviour 


of the world, that through faith in his 


Blood, I may obtain remiſſion of my" ſins. 
Let me conſecrate every hour of my life 
to follow his example; that the glories 
which beam'd round his ' ſacred head, 
amidſt the ſorrows which he ſuffered here 
on earth, may enlighten my paths, and 
give me victory over this world! Let all 
the glories of this tranſient ſcene, appear as 


darkneſs and horror, in compariſon of the 


. wiſdom which ſpringeth from hope in that 


immortal life which he hath promiſed ! 
Give me thy grace, O Lord, fo to arreſt 
my fleeting hours, that I may compaſs all 


the pious and rational deſigns at which my 


ſoul aſpires. Let me act as a choſen inftru- 
-ment of thy mercies to mankind : that in 
.every condition, the happineſs of others may 
be the conſtant ſubject of my joy. Yet 


baniſh from me all anxious defires, that I 
may poſleſs my ſpirit in freedom and re- 
ſignation; and ſuffer not the noiſe and 

buſtle 
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buſtle of the world, or the deluding blan- 


diſhments of 
but whilſt 
duſt, 


to captivate my heart: 
body tends to its original 

rength of my mind may grow 
ity ; and my ſoul be exalted in 
the contemplation of the happineſs, of 
the juſt in the bliſsful — of im- 
mortality. 

Cheriſh and ſtrengthen my hopes, 
that whatever thy wiſdom ſhall ordain, 
concerning the time which thou ſhalt 
permit me to live on earth, I may reſo- 
lutely purſue that which is right in thy 
ſight; and in whatever path of life I ſeek 
thy honor, let the innocent pleaſures which 
this glorious frame affords, advance thy 
cauſe in my heart; and whilſt I enter into 
the receſſes of my own mind, and com- 
paſſionate the faults of others, let me un- 
bolom my thoughts to thee, in whole 
friendſhip there can be no diſappointment. 

Give me a true underſtanding of the 
honor, and love, which I owe to my king, 
_ 


* 
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my country, and mankind. in general: | 
but let no flattery nor diſtinction, nor | 

any falſe bias, ſully the purity of my love | 
and gratitude towards thee; or divert the | 
current of my thoughts from the fountain - 1 
of reaſon and the ſource of felicity ! © 

Let the ends of the earth remember 
thee, O God, and all nations fall down 
before thee !—-Cherubims-and-Seraphims, - 
and all the numerous hoſt of heaven, pay 
h6mage, unutterable by mortal tongue, 
before the majeſty of thy throne ! O Fa- 
ther omnipotent, reject not my humble 
praiſe! 

Thou, thou art a/ To thee, O God, 
I 'offer up my prayer, from the hour I 
riſe from the death of ſleep, till my ſenſes 
are locked again in darkneſs. Let all my 
hopes, and all my wiſhes center in thee,” . 
O Lord, and be directed to thy glory! 

Fill my heart, with ſuch knowledge - 
of thy wiſdom, thy goodneſs, thy juſtice, 
that I may delight in thy laws, and 
dwell under the ſhadow of thy mercy! : 

Vol, II. Yo a Let 
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than the praiſes of an applauding world; 
and the riches of thy wiſdom, beyond all 
the earth can afford ! 

Let the knowledge of thy ſacred word, 
tranſmitted down from age to age, guide 
and direct my ſteps 3 that nature being re- 
ſtored by thy geſpel, and reaſon enlightened 
by thy grace, I may ſee and approve whatis 
holy, juſt, and pure; and love, and fear, 
and adore thy unchangeable perfections 

Thou, O mighty Lord of heaven, who 
covereſt the earth as with a- cloud; and 
extendeſt the rays of thy omniſcience to 
all created Beings Thou whoſe wiſdom 
is profounder than the deep, and brighter 
than the meridian ſun Thou who art in- 
finite in all perfection -O make thy 
will appear. to me clear as the light, 
bright as the glories of the day, that 
I may diſcern thy laws, and inflexibly 

abide in thy ſtatutes. 

Shed thy influence on my ſoul, O Lord 


| Almighty, that I may poſſeſs ſuch forti- 
C 
lude 
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tude as will always keep me in thy paths. 
Thou, O God, art truth; and all my re- 
ſearches in which I remember thee. _ 
are full of error-and deluſion; . 

Strengthen the powers of my mind, O- 
God, that I may learn, and prafiiſe all: 
things which are agreeable to thee, till the 
approaching time arrives,. when by thy. 
mercy, I may behold with my eyes, the 
brightneſs of thy Nr wiſdom 
and glory! 

Teach me, O "ney to meet my 4 
lution with an humble and contrite, but. 
undaunted heart, and O my father and: 
my God ! let me die the death of the 
righteous, that when I ſhall appear at 
the tribunal of Chriſt, whom thou haſt 
appointed to judge the world, I may hear 
his ſentence in extacy of joy, and become 
a partaker in thy glory. 

O merciful, Omnipotent Father! O 
Chriſt, the ſaviour of the world! O Eter- 
nal ſpirit One ſupreme incomprehenſi- 
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ble God, hear this my prayer! Hear me, I 
beſeech thee, and bring me to thine ever- 
laſting joys, for the ſake of the ſameJeſus. 
Chriſt who died upon Wr * 
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